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A bouquet from Junior’s mom and dad 





Could they be for you—these flowers from a pair of grateful 


WHAT HAPPENED IN ONE SCHOOL 
1945 1] 
31% 19 


parents? Let’s see if you fit the picture... 








You are a teacher, or a school nurse, an administrator or home 


% 50% 
economist—one of many, many thousands throughout the country 1946 .., 
who saw an urgent need to improve youngsters’ eating habits. 53% 34% 13% 
You decided to tackle the job. You fitted the study of nutrition 1947 i |! 
into your already tight schedule—found new ways to make it 64% 21% 15% 
absorbing. You brought the problem to the community and you KEY 
i , : ; A Here is the record of a midwestern 
inspired action. Patiently and purposefully, you succeeded in school in three consecutive annual 

. z ‘ . ; ‘ GOOD surveys of children’s eating habits— 

awakening in your children a lively interest in foods. No wonder dating from the introduction of a pro- 
- gram of nutrition education, 

you deserve flowers! saan (From “HOW WELL FED ARE 


eating habits of 29,475 school children 


OUR CHILDREN?’ a report on the 
We at General Mills have been proud of the opportunity you’ve ES compiled by General Mills.) 





given us to work with you in this important area. We have tried 










to help by providing you with suggestions and materials and 
by acting as a clearing house for passing along the many 
wonderful ideas that come from you. We’d like to work 
with you again during the coming school year, and 
during the years that follow, in the hope of making even 


greater gains in the march toward a healthier America. Copyright 1950, General Mills, Ine. 
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Report of the President’s Committee on 


Interschool Competition in the 


Elementary School 


To compete or not to com- 


pete? That’s the question. 


HERE seems to be a wide difference of opinion 

among leaders in the fields of health, physical edu- 

cation, and recreation, and the general public, on 
the problem of interschool competition for boys and 
girls. Much has been said on this subject concerning 
high school and college pupils, but only recently have 
we as a group taken much cognizance of this and other 
problems facing the elementary school. 

This condition no doubt prompted the president of 
the AAHPER at the time, Miss Ruth Evans, to appoint 
a committee to study the practices and trends of inter- 
school competition on the elementary level. Each com- 
mittee member represents one of the six districts of the 
AAHPER. Our first assignment was that of formulat- 
ing a questionnaire detailed enough to answer some of 
our problems, yet simple enough to avoid being tossed 
into the wastebasket. To each committee member was 
given the responsibility of contacting the people in his 
or her district with the questionnaire. 

Because of the brevity of the questionnaire, narrow 
sampling, varied interpretations, omissions, etc., the 
committee realizes the. limitations of this report but 
feels that perhaps a fair cross section of the practices 
and trends has been discovered through an arbitrary 
selection of people in the field to whom questionnaires 
were sent. One hundred and fifty questionnaires went 
out, of which 113 (better than 75 percent) were re- 
turned. They were sent to county schools, small towns, 
cities, and metropolitan areas. Schools in forty-seven 
of the forty-eight states have been heard from. Sev- 
eral state directors have answered for the entire state. 
Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, answering for the Kansas 
City schools, also listed thirty of the forty teachers at- 
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tending summer sessions last year at lowa University 
as reporting no interschool competition in their ele- 
mentary schools. Each questionnaire we received was 
counted as one although some represent individual 
schools, some several schools of a county or district, and 
some (supposedly) all of the elementary schools in a 
state. Therefore, the committee feels its findings may 
have a wider sampling of the trends and practices than 
the 113 questionnaires would indicate. 


N order to obtain a background for our questions 

concerning interschool competition we asked three 
questions pertaining to the physical education program 
in its entirety. 

The first question asked if there were a planned pro- 
gram of physical education for all children in the ele- 
mentary school, and if so, the daily time allotment. To 
this all but five schools answering (96 percent) claimed 
a planned program with an average daily time allotment 
of thirty-one minutes. The range was from fifteen 
minutes to sixty minutes, with the following distribu- 
tion: 


Minutes no 
daily 15-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-60 answer 
Number of 
schools 6 21 57 19 4 6 


The second question asked about those who taught 
physical education. More than half of the schools (59 
percent) reported the classroom teacher in charge in all 
grades ; twenty-one percent reported classroom teachers 
in primary grades, and special physical education teach- 
ers in the intermediate grades ; twenty percent reported 
special physical education teachers for all grades. No 
appreciable difference was noted in time allotments of 
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classroom teachers and special physical education teach- 
ers, nor was it noted that any particular area, large or 
small, employed physical education teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

The third question asked if a broad intramural pro- 
gram were conducted after school. To this, sixty-four 
schools (57 percent) admitted no intramural program ; 
thirty schools (26 percent) claimed one; the remainder 
(17 percent) claimed a limited program, such as boys 
only, noon only, once a week, 5th and 6th grades only, 
7th and 8th grades only. 


HEN asked about interschool competition, the 

fourth question, sixty-seven schools (59 percent) 
said “no” ; forty-six (41 percent) said “yes.” Many of 
these schools sponsored competition for the boys only. 
The activities ranged from marbles to football. The 
most frequently mentioned games for boys were basket- 
ball, listed by thirty-four schools; softball (26) ; track 
(23); baseball (12); volleyball (8). For girls there 
was track, listed by thirteen schools; volleyball (11) ; 
softball (11); basketball (8). Grades four through 
eight participated, with the greatest number in the 6th 
grade as indicated by the chart below. It is understand- 
able that the numbers decreased in the 7th and 8th 
grades because these grades are included in the junior 
high school in many of the school systems which were 
sampled. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Boys 0 0 0 no aA Be SB 
Girls 0 0 0 8 s&s 2 16 16 


The teams were coached for interschool competition 
by physical education teachers in twenty schools, class- 
room teachers in seventeen schools, college students in 
four schools, high school pupils in three schools, recrea- 
tion leaders in one school, and the principal in one 
school. 

Question number seven asked the reason for spon- 
soring interschool competition. Many schools which 
do not sponsor interschool competition omitted this and 
the remainder of the questions. Here are the replies 
we received: thirty schools reported that the high school 
coaches want more competition; eighteen said competi- 
tion develops better social attitudes (sportsmanship, 
citizenship) ; seventeen schools claimed competition 
promotes child growth and development ; ten listed more 
interest in other school activities; eleven said the com- 
munity demands more competition ; six said competition 
is the best way to develop skills. Many who replied 
indicated that if we have interschool competition, it 
should be under competent supervision, limited, and 
planned with pupil needs in view. Many people took 
time to write notes, send brochures, typed copies of 
programs, and studies made in individual states which 
emphasized their belief that interschool competition is 
harmful to the elementary school child and indicated 
that they were trying to discourage it in their com- 
munities. 

Charging admission to the games seemed less of a 
problem. Of the forty-six schools which conducted 
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interschool competition only four reported charging ad- 
mission. Prices ranged from five to fifty cents. 


| Spend for three schools, no special medical exam- 

inations were given to the pupils preceding a sport. 
The only examinations listed by the other forty-three 
schools reporting interschool competition were the rou- 
tine examinations given to all pupils in the school. 
Twenty-three schools reported these once a year, six 
schools reported examinations every three years; six 
schools, every two years; four schools, in first and fifth 
grades ; four schools, only during the first year of school, 
These examinations were conducted by the school phy- 
sician in sixteen schools, the family physician in fifteen 
schools, city health officer in four schools, and the county 
public health officer in three schools. Five schoois 
omitted this question. 

Of the forty-six schools which reported interschool 
competition only seven played out-of-town games. 
Thirty-nine played other schools in their neighborhood 
(travelling one to five miles), seven travelled as much 
as twenty, thirty, forty, even sixty miles. Twenty-five 
schools played their games after school. Thirteen 
schools played on Saturdays; five played during school 
hours ; three schools played night games. 

Question number fourteen asked what the trend 
seemed to be in interschool competition on the elemen- 
tary level. To this we had comments of all types on 
competition in general. The people most definite in 
their views on this problem were in opposition to com- 
petition. However, forty-eight (42 percent) said the 
trend was toward (although 20 opposed the trend), 
and thirty-seven (33 percent) said it was away from 
interschool competition in the elementary schools. 
Twenty-eight (25 percent) omitted this question. The 
reasons given for the trend in interschool competition 
on the elementary school level are presented below : 

Toward more competition: 

1. Misguided public interest in school athletics, aided 
and abetted by sports writers, coaches, parents, board of 
education members, and the boys themselves. 

2. Influence and stimulation of the trend toward more 
competition by outside agencies. The questionnaire did 
not attempt to study the practice of organizing and con- 
ducting athletics for children of elementary school age 
by non-school agencies (ofttimes using the school name 
to designate the teams). 

Away from competition: 

1. Recommendations of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Society of State Directors, health workshops, 
and leaders in the fields of health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

2. Opinions based on local experience, observation, 


correspondence, and discussion with other teachers in 
the field. 


HIS committee cannot and should not overlook the 

resolution concerning interschool competition passed 

by the Society of State Directors in 1938 and again in 

1946. It appeared in the November, 1947, issue of the 
(Continued on page 313) 
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INTRAMURALS IN THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ODAY as never before the word “education” as 

found in physical education must stand out con- 

spicuously. If the qualities of educational value 
as derived from physical education are to be realized, 
provisions must be made for the skilled, those of aver- 
age skill, and for those of little or no athletic ability to 
have an opportunity to participate in a wide variety 
of physical education activities. 

Intramurals are designed to provide wholesome 
competition within the school. Opportunities are pro- 
vided for the child to participate in a wide variety of 
activities. In intramurals, it is possible for adminis- 
trators to realize their dreams of seeing the athletic fa- 
cilities of the school being of service to the majority of 
pupils. They can see the progress of the children who 
are being benefitted from the program as they move 
from the elementary, the junior high, and senior high 
schools, and then to college. 

The junior high school level provides a splendid 
opportunity to lay much of the ground work needed in 
learning the fundamental skills of many physical educa- 
tion activities. It is in this period when physiological 
changes and rapid growth take place in the child. It is 
in this period when the child seems to possess a never- 
ending supply of energy. It is in this period when 
the need of experimentation for the child is so import- 
ant and when the play life of the child must be directed 
into the proper channels. 


Organization of the Program 


Four years ago the author of this report introduced 
a program of intramurals at Cameron Junior High 
School in Nashville, Tennessee. Since our students 
are like most junior high school students, i.e., always 
ready to take part in activity, a program of intramurals 
carried on within the regular schedule of the school day 
seemed to be the answer to allow these students to in- 
dulge in wholesome athletic competition. 
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JAMES H. WATKINS 


Cameron Junior High School 
Nashville, Tennessee 


A program effectively carried on 
within the regular schedule of the 
school day. 

a 


A plan for integrating the program with the regular 
school program was drawn up. This plan was explained 
to the principal of the school who in turn allowed it to 
be presented to the faculty at one of the regular faculty 
meetings. Each teacher was supplied with a mime- 
graphed copy of the plan and was urged to study its 
contents carefully and critically. At this point too 
much cannot be said relative to the contribution the 
homeroom teacher can make in helping to put the 
plans over to the pupils as well as developing team 
spirit within their rooms. 

The junior high school division at our school con- 
sists of grades seven, eight and nine. We use the home- 
room plan; i.e., the unit of competition to be used in 
the program was the homeroom. Three different 
leagues were organized, one for each grade. Each 
homeroom elects a manager and assistant manager for 
the seasonal sports. The popular vote method is used 
for the selection of the managers. This group com- 
prises the Intramural Council which has the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the policies governing the 
program are carried out. All disputes and misunder- 
standings are handled by this group. The meetings 
are carried on democratically. Pupils are permitted to 
express their views on various problems relating to the 
conduct of the program without any fear of outside 
interference. The entire group works under the direc- 
tion of the physical director. 

The next item of importance in the proper function- 
ing of the program is the necessary time in which pupils 
may be free to participate in their respective divisions. 
Our principal has arranged in the daily schedule a 
place in which activities of the school requiring the 
services of pupils in the various grade levels will 
cease. This period is called an “Activity Period” and 
is a half hour long. Immediately following this period 
there are three half-hour lunch periods which could be 
utilized for activity. This time provides opportunity 
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‘for the pupils to participate in an intramural program 
within the regular school day when the entire student 
body is together. 


HERE are 721 students enrolled in the junior high 

school. Of this number 354 are boys and 367 are 
girls. There are from six to eight homerooms on each 
grade level. We only have one gymnasium for both 
boys and girls to use, and consequently a plan to allow 
equal opportunity to each room. to use the gymnasium 
had to be worked out. A round-robin schedule was 
drawn up for each league in each seasonal sport included 
in this program. The schedule shows the date and time 
each room is to play. Each room is supplied with 
mimeographed copies of the schedule which is done in 
the secretary’s office. The schedule is followed through- 
out the season’s play with little or no interruption. 

The time schedule for each homeroom to use the 
gymnasium follows: Monday and Tuesday, 9th-grade 
girls and boys respectively ; Wednesday and Thursday, 
8th-grade boys and girls respectively; Friday, 7th- 
grade girls the first 45 minutes, boys the last 45 min- 
utes. 

In the accompanying chart will be found the differ- 
ent sports on the program, both team and individual. 
It will be noted that flag football and soccer for boys 
and field hockey for girls are offered only at the 9th- 
grade level. The lack of personnel has prevented us 
from including these sports in the 7th and &th grades. 
In the individual games, badminton and paddle tennis 
are offered to the 9th-grade group. It is felt that the 
pupil has had more time to master the difficult funda- 
mental skills required in playing these games. In the 
Oth-grade team game schedule the arrangement is of 
such a nature that the various sports do not conflict. 
In case of inclement weather during the fall season 
volleyball on the 9th-grade level is played. 

All pupils are required to take regular classes in 
physical education unless they are excused by the school 
nurse, school physician, or private physician. In this 
case a modified program as recommended by the physi- 
cian is arranged for such pupils. All pupils can par- 
ticipate in intramurals. As a result of this arrangement 
of pupils receiving instruction in physical education 
it may be stated that our intramural program is an out- 
growth of physical education, and our interscholastic 





sports program being carried out on a modified basis 
for junior high pupils is an outgrowth of intramurals. 
Football is not included either in the intramural or the 
interscholastic program. Flag football is played ip- 
stead. 

Before any competition is allowed in intramural 
sports an instruction period in the particular sport to 
be played in the intramural program is given for about 
three or four weeks. This instruction is given as part 
of the physical education class period which is designed 
as an instructional period. In such cases there is a close 
relationship between the activities being taught in physi- 
cal education and the ones played as an intramural 
sport. 


UR season opened with volleyball around the first 

of October last year for all of the grades. This 
means that around 40 teams must be accommodated 
and the games are played in the gymnasium. Three 
courts are provided by stretching the nets lengthwise 
of the gym. The courts are numbered and listed on the 
round-robin schedule. Ten minutes are allowed for 
the teams to report to the gymnasium and change into 
their gym clothes. The games usually last for about 
forty-five minutes. The best two out of three games 
decides a match with fifteen points constituting a 
game. If teams are tied at the second recess which is 
12:30 p. M. we allow the team who wins the first five 
points to be declared the winner. This provision gives 
the players time to take showers, eat their lunch and be 
ready for the seventh-period class which starts at one 
o'clock. 

Those homerooms which are not participating in in- 
tramurals on a given day remain in their rooms during 
the activity period for such programs as have been 
arranged by their teachers. The homerooms which 
are free for the recess periods, but are not participating 
may attend the intramural games accompanied by their 
teachers. This arrangement provides an opportunity 
for a cross section of the different grade levels to see 
the various classes participate. The spirit and en- 
thusiasm exemplified at these games is very high. All 
of the teams eagerly welcome attendance at intramural 
games whether they win or lose. 


(Continued on page 314) 





Sports in the Intramural Program 


TEAM Sports 


Fall Winter Spring 
Grade Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
9th Flag football Field Hockey Basketball Basketball Softball Softball 
Soccer Volleyball 
Volleyball 
8th Volleyball Volleyball Basketball Basketball Softball Softball 
7th Volleyball Volleyball Basketball Basketball Softball Softball 
INDIVIDUAL SPoRTS 
Fall Winter Spring 
Grade Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
9th Badminton Badminton Basketball Basketball Paddle Tennis Paddle Tennis 
8th Table Tennis Table Tennis Basketball Basketball Horseshoes Horseshoes 
Shuffleboard Shuffleboard 
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“All is not old...” 


RUTH STRODE 


Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation 
Portland, Oregon 


reation centers directed by the park bureau in 
“™ Portland, Oregon. Adults and the middle aged 
have their fun, too. 

Leisure-time activities and parties for adults are in- 
cluded in the schedule at each of the park bureau-di- 
rected centers and attendance figures kept by the direc- 
tors show that there is heavier attendance of persons 
over 21 years of age than of girls and boys under 14 
years or of persons between 14 and 21 years of age. 
The report for May, 1949, for example, shows that 
average daily attendance at the park bureau-supervised 
play centers was 4,330 persons under 14 years of age; 
4,008 persons 14 through 21, and 6,300 persons over 21. 

These figures do not show definite attendance on the 
“oldsters,” those persons 40 years and over, but because 
of the marked increase in numbers of persons in the 
upper-age brackets using the facilities of the recreation 
department, an effort is being made to keep a definite 
record of their attendance. 

The craft classes and the special craft demonstrations 
offered to the public draw a large number of older 
women. Lavender clubs, membership in which is for 
older women, long have been holding their scheduled 
meetings and potlucks in the club rooms at the com- 
munity buildings. Hobby groups find the club rooms at 
the community centers pleasant places to meet. The 
chess and checker players’ meet for play and hold their 
tournaments at these neighborhood centers. Yet in the 
past few years there has been an increasing number of 
requests made of the recreation supervisors that some- 
thing for older adults be included in the recreation 
center activities. 

Obviously, the requests mean a party, a dance, or 
some other plan for wholesome, mixed recreation. The 
idea seems to be to get women and men together for the 
fun of “visiting.” Accordingly, the recreation staff 
keeps the older men and women in mind when making 
up the community center programs. 

Last winter an attempt to organize a group of widows, 
widowers, and single persons over 40 years of age for 
regular social evenings at one of the play centers re- 


. LL is not dewey-eyed youth at the community rec- 
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In Portland you don’t ask Grandpa 
or Grandma to baby-sit any more. 
They don’t have time. 


sulted in one of the most popular activities scheduled at 
the recreation center. Between 40 and 50 women and 
men were turning out for the social evenings just before 
the summer vacation period and everyone had had such 
a good time playing cards and table games, dancing and 
visiting that the group decided to organize a club. The 
Friendship Club, as it is known, has for its motto “New 
Fun, Friends, and Future After 40.” Membership in 
the club is kept open. 

The Friendship Club is serving as a pattern for simi- 
lar groups in the process of organization at other park 
bureau-directed cénters. Another group, the Pension- 
ers’ Club, made up of both men and women, has an at- 
tendance of around a hundred persons for their social 
dances, 

Adult nights are growing in importance at all the 
city’s public play centers.. Cards, table games, choral 
singing, or dancing make up the principal entertainment. 
Often pot-luck dinners or simple refreshments in the 
later evening are planned by those attending. With 
younger adults gymnasium games and calisthenics or 
folk dancing are popular. 

(Continued on page 318) 











more than one school involved.? In the forefront are 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Oregon, Florida, In- 
diana, Washington, California, and Michigan. The 
latter state is the most advanced. It has a state director 
for camping and outdoor education. Progressive state 
laws have been enacted. Through the courtesy of the 
State Conservation Department more than 350 schools 
use 45,000 acres of forest land. California has three 
year-round school camps at Long Beach, San Diego, 
and Los Angeles. 

New York State is awakening to the need for camp- 
ing as an integral part of the educational program. The 
State Council of Superintendents has created a com- 
mittee on camping of which the assistant superintendent 
of the New York City schools is chairman. The State 
Department of Education is represented by the chief of 
the Physical Education Bureau. Many teachers’ col- 
leges in New York State now have courses in camping. 
Cortland State Teachers College has established a camp 
training ground for students and children at Racquette 
Lake in the Adirondacks. Fredonia and Plattsburg 
State Teachers Colleges of New York also have their 
own training camps. 


The School Camp — our outdoor classroom 


LONG with John Dewey and William H. Kil- 
patrick, educators have given much earnest devo- 
tion to the idea that experience is basic to learn- 

ing. Yet there is insufficient application of this sound 
idea when the subject is nature’s classroom. Plant, ani- 
mal, bird, and insect life, animal reproduction, map 
reading, geology, literature about the land, and country 
folk dancing can best be understood and appreciated 
in their natural settings. Industries such as forestry, 
farming, and animal husbandry are best understood by 
on-the-spot observations and not by vicarious means 
of absorbing information. 

Doctors as well as educators have come to realize the 
impact of mental health upon physical health and have 
written at length about psychosomatic medicine. Can 
educators ignore the potentials inherent in building 
pupils’ bodies through the variety of first-hand experi- 
ences possible only in the camping situation? Still, 
many educators envision camping as an extracurricular 
summer activity rather than as the Jogical means of 
learning about the great outdoors during the whole 
school year. 

To date, more than forty? public school systems in 
our nation have already endorsed the camping idea for 
children as part of the regular school curriculum, 
through actual camps or through training courses for 
teachers. Life Camps, Inc., lists more than seventy- 
five since it includes a number of county systems with 





1 John W. Gilliland. A study of administrative factors in establishing a 
program of school camping. Doctoral dissertation, New York University, 
p. 15. 
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Good will, alone, is not sufficient to materialize a 
program. A permissive but disregarded law in New 
York State (N.Y. Laws 1937, Ch. 792 unconsolidated) 
gives boards of education the right to operate camps as 
part of school programs. However, since the law 
mandates no funds, it offers little assistance. Battle 
Creek, Michigan, solved its problem by obtaining the 
combined financial support of its Board of Education, 
the Kellogg Foundation, and parents’ contributions. 


EW York City carried forward a highly successful 

camping experiment during school time in 1947, 
with a fifth- and seventh-grade class. Teachers were 
trained the summer before at National Camps, Sussex, 
New Jersey, at the expense of the Johanna M. Lindlof 
Camp Committee for Public School Children.* Chil- 
dren attended camp for three and a half weeks at Life 
Camps, Mashipacong, New Jersey. Life Camps met 
the overhead institutional costs. The Board of Educa- 
tion paid expenses of teachers involved. Parents and 





2 Excerpt from an article in Extending Education, 4: 1 (May, 1949), 
pp. 4-7. ' 


3 Adventures in Camping. New York: Johanna M. Lindlof Camp Com- 
mittee for Public School Children, 10 Park Avenue, 1943. 
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the Lindlof Camp Committee paid food and transpor- 
tation costs of $48.00 per child for the entire period. 

The experiment was measured and appraised by the 
Board of Education’s Bureau of Reference, Research, 
and Statistics. Testing was carried out both before and 
after the camping experience by setting up control 
groups and also matched pairs. The groups and pairs 
were matched as to age, sex, grade, I.Q., academic 
achievement, and reading ability. The important fact 
is that in the final testing, the experimental camping 
group scored better in eight out of ten comparisons. 
Five were statistically significant. The seventh-grade 
camp group scored better in interest inventory. The 
fifth-grade camp group scored higher in nature study, 
vocabulary, arithmetic, and interest inventory. There 
was no loss in the experimental group in penmanship, 
spelling, or any of the formal academic subjects. 

Physically, 60 percent of the children gained weight, 
20 percent remained static, and 20 percent lost weight. 
Of those who lost, some were overweight and the loss 
was a distinct health gain. At the close, all the parents 
unanimously favored this experiment of camping dur- 
ing school time. Even those who had misgivings in per- 
mitting their children to go endorsed the experiment 
unequivocally at its conclusion. 


i Sayrreg were definite gains in human relationships 
in this school-time experiment. As the result of the 


children’s living together over a period of time in such 


close family relationships, children who had brought 
with them homebred prejudices against Orientals, Ne- 
groes, or Jews, learned to admire and respect classmates 
who had different origins. One Negro girl’s skill as 
an outdoor cook was so admired that she became a class 
leader on her return to school. Now in the ninth grade, 
this girl is an important member of a group which had 
been indifferent to her before learning to know her at 
camp. 

A Negro boy ceased being a truant after the camping 
experience. He discovered that his skill in swimming 
was not only admired but also in demand in racing and 
in helping others to learn. On his return to school 
warm comradeship continued. Each group had its own 
religious observance conducted by visiting clergy, and 
children learned to respect the religious practices of 
others. A Jewish boy who wore his prayer cap in saying 
grace before meals was no longer regarded as “queer.” 

Children were encouraged to express their aesthetic 
impulses by studying the stars, by the legends and tales 
told around camp fires. As a result it was no longer 
considered ridiculous if one of the boys brought a poem 
of Sara Teasdale’s or an allegory of Olive Schreiner’s 
to be read in the firelight. Relationships between teach- 
ers and pupils were visibly improved. The experiences 
shared by the classes with teachers revealed teachers in- 
timately as good friends and sympathetic human beings. 

Children learn most steadily within the framework of 
a planned but fluid curriculum. It is for this reason that 


camping does best when it is a part of the planned cur- 


4Life Camps, Inc. Extending Education Through Camping. New York: 
Life Camps, Inc., 369 “Lexington Avenue, 1948, pp. 66-67. 
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riculum of a school system. The New York City camp- 
ing program called for skilled planning, and included 
opportunities for rich learnings in physical, emotional, 
social, and cultural areas. The various activities and 
the “subjects” to which they are related are summarized 
at this point. 


Activities Related to Fine Arts 


Making floral centerpieces for outdoor and indoor dining. 
Making scenery for dramatizations. 

Modeling in clay. 

Observing beauty in nature. 

Sketching scenes for camp paper. 

Whittling and carving. 


Activities Reiated to Music Arts 
Composing original songs about surroundings. 
Giving campfire concerts. 
Identifying woodland sounds. 
Learning songs about the outdoors. 
Listening to and trying to reproduce bird calls. 
Making simple instruments. 
Singing at vespers, pow-wow, concerts. 


Activities Related to Health Education 


Learning to care for daily body needs: caring for toilet needs, 
planning wise menus, providing for rest hour, taking daily 
showers, washing clothes, wearing proper clothing. 

Building a healthy, body: chopping wood, climbing mountains, 
climbing trees, dancing, gardening, haying, hiking, rowing, 
swimming. 

Learning outdoor skills: building a lean-to, collecting fruits and 
nuts, exploring a quarry and a quaking bog, fishing, going on 
a scavenger hunt, learning farming chores concerning crops, 
animals, milk, butter, eggs, and smoking meat, making fires. 

Learning ways of managing health needs: observing safety 
measures, using first-aid kits, caring for cuts and bruises, plan- 
ning garbage disposal, drainage. 


Activities Related to Language Arts 


Discussing plans. 

Dramatics and story-telling at pow-wow. 

Keeping personal diaries. 

Listening to poetry about the woodland. 

Posting camp bulletins. 

Using the camp library for research. 

Visiting farmers for local lore. 

Writing—class logs, camp paper, letters home, invitations, origi- 
nal stories, original poems. 


Activities Related to Social Studies 


Hunting for old landmarks and relics. 

Learning about pioneer days through overnight trips in the cov- 
ered wagon, cutting wood, building shelters, sleeping outdoors. 

Studying tales of the pioneers. 

Studying the history of the locale. 

Studying the world at work—the farmer, the dietitian, the nurse, 
the counselor. 

Visiting old cemetery for local lore and old historic places. 


Activities Related to Science and Woodlore 


Exploring the locale: cutting nature trails, finding and learning 
about good drinking water, organizing canoe trips, taking 
nature walks. 

Studying the elements and the heavens: taking compass trips, 
studying stars at night, studying the weather. 

Learning about neighborhood birds and animals: feeding ani- 
mals and birds, identifying animal tracks, identifying bird 
sounds and bird calls, learning about bird nests and eggs, 
studying beaver dams, visiting apiary. 

Learning about lecal vegetation: collecting and exhibiting leaves 
and other specimens, discovering abundant plants and flowers 
nearby, such as hawkweed, sourgrass, Indian paintbrush. 


(Continued on page 317) e 
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N spite of the saying, what you do not know does 
hurt you. And what you do know surely will help 


you. Only because this is true can there be justification 
for college courses in health. But what John knows 


must be truth, tested and proven. The elementary 
school, if John is lucky, has rid him of many false 
beliefs and has started him on the road to the forma- 
tion of valued health habits. He and his sister, Nancy, 
if their luck continues, have built up quite a body of 
knowledge in health in the secondary school. It is 
further hoped that along with this knowledge has come 
some wisdom. But if brother and sister are colored 
Americans and if they have been taught in the South, 
they may not have been among the fortunate. When 
they reach college they continue to believe that fish 
and milk are harmful together, that a clean tooth 
never decays, that almost everyone catches tuberculosis. 


Health Superstitions Among Teachers 


More than fifty percent of one hundred elementary 
teachers in a southern college expressed the belief re- 
cently that running brook water purifies itself every 
five miles. Three-quarters of the teachers in another 
college class were convinced that there are pores in the 
skin in addition to sweat and oil gland openings. A 
vast majority of them was certain that they knew 
exactly how they caught their winter colds. Colds 
came, the teacher-students thought, not from other 
persons but from exposures or getting wet, or drafts. 
In another southern teacher-training institution the 
students were strongly of the opinion that a mother 
can “mark” her child before birth. Popeye has con- 
vinced most of these students that spinach is one of 
the most valuable iron-bearing and strength-giving 
foods. 

A tremendous challenge confronts the teacher of 
health courses. Obviously many students come to col- 
lege virtually untouched by such courses. In college 
even today the athletic coach may teach such courses. 
Because of the necessity of winning games, he had 
little or no chance to ground himself in such funda- 
mentals. The woman teacher has fared somewhat bet- 
ter. However, almost without exception she teaches 
health in addition to those courses for which she 
expressly prepared herself. Our John and Nancy, 
therefore, suffer a two-fold handicap. First, they are 
taught health education by poorly prepared instructors. 
Secondly, the courses which they must take or may 
elect are very few. 


Course offerings for the prospec- 
tive Negro college student. 


CLARENCE W. DAVIS 
Miner Teachers College 


Washington, D. C. 
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Health Education in 
Negro Colleges 


Previous Studies in the Field 


Cornely was the first to show that course offerings 
were inadequate. In his second study he showed that 
of forty colleges thirty-four offered hygiene courses, 
but only twenty-seven, or sixty-eight percent, required 
a course in health.t He concluded further that there 
was an inadequacy in the teaching both as to quan- 
tity and quality. In a later study he complains about 
the apparent lethargy of college presidents and admin- 
istrators relative to such teaching.” Our John and 
Nancy, and most of their friends, are the victims of 
poor facilities in the physical education phases of the 
program. Mumford and Johnson have painted this 
picture clearly.*»*+ There are eight swimming pools in 
all of the Negro colleges in the United States. 

Another recent study has brought the college health 
picture up to date, but it has failed to show clearly the 
conditions of health teaching and course offerings in - 
these colleges.°»® Table I contains information on 
sixty-five Negro colleges which was gathered during 
1949 through the offices of the National Student 
Health Association. These colleges are scattered 
through nineteen states and the District of Columbia. 
The smallest college has 151 students and the largest 
5,299. Their combined enrollment is 32,638 men and 
26,382 women. These sixty-five colleges include every 
Negro institution in the front rank of education and 
represent about sixty-five percent of all such collegiate 
institutions. The geographic distribution of these col- 
leges is interesting since it closely parallels the fre- 
quency distribution of Negro colleges in these states. 

It has become established policy today to recommend 
that colleges require their students to take one course 
in personal hygiene. In addition it is pretty generally 
recommended that a second course be required in com- 
munity hygiene. In his study 1941 Dr. Cornely showed 
that sixty-eight percent of the colleges required one 
course. Table II shows that since that study there has 
been little change. However, the table shows also the 
status of community hygiene in these colleges. 





1 Paul B. Cornely, “Administration of Health Education and Health 
Supervision in Negro Colleges,” American Journal of Public Health, 
26:114-120 (1936). 

2 Paul B. Cornely, “The Status of Student Health Programs in 
Negro Colleges,” Research Quarterly, 12:12-21 (1941). 

3 Arnett W. Mumford, “The Present Status of Health and Physical 
Education Programs in Negro Senior Colleges,” Research Quarterly, 
19:190-198 (1948). 

4Thomas F. Johnson, “Swimming in Negro Colleges and Universi- 
ties,’ Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, 20:379; 416-417 (1949). 

5 Clarence W. Davis, “Health Education Programs in Negro Colleges 
and Universities,” Journal of. Negro Education, 18:409-417 (1949). 

® Clarence W. Davis, “Health Care and Health Education in Negro 
Colleges,” College Health Review, 13:2-3 (1949). 
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TABLE 1 
Frequency DIsTRIBUTION BY STATE OF RESPONDENTS 
Name Number of its Name Number of tts 
of colleges in of colleges in 

State present study State present study 
Alabama ...--csseeeeee 4 Missouri sxhsatstaraie Sap sestaain 3 
Arkansas ......--essees 2 2 rere ve eeeeeeeeee 1 
Delaware .........ceee. 1 North Carolina ........ 10 
District of Columbia.... 2 Oklahoma eee 1 
Rips ..x+.0ieenseses0es 3 Pennsylvania .......... 1 
Georgia .....ccessceees 7 South Carolina ......... 2 
Kentucky .....2-ccccece 1 pe eee 5 
ee erie 3 Texas eeeeeerrrerrrere < 
Maryland .........-+0+. 4 WR iin ciaaeaeews + 
Mississippi .......+++.- 3 West Virginia ........ 3 

TABLE II 


FREQUENCY OF OFFERINGS IN PERSONAL AND COMMUNITY 
HyGIENE AMONG Srixty-FiveE Necro COLLEGES 


Average 
Collegesin semester 
Colleges which hours’ 
in which course 1s credit 
required elective given 
Name of Num- Per- Num-_ Per- 
course ber cent ber cent 
65 100 19 100 
Personal Hygiene 46 71 11 17 Z 
Community Hygiene 21 22 19 30 2 
TABLE III 


FivE HEALTH CoursES COMMONLY OFFERED IN 
Srxty-FiveE Necro COLLEGES 


Colleges offering course 


Name of course Number Percent 
Mental Hygiene 23 36 
Courses on Marriage 22 34 
School Hygiene 18 28 
Maternal and Child Hygiene 17 26 
Rural Hygiene 9 14 





Thirty-eight of the colleges in this study make both 
of these courses available to their students. There are 
fifteen colleges in the study which require a course in 
personal hygiene and at the same time offer, as an 
elective, a course in community hygiene. However, 
eighteen percent of the colleges fail to offer personal 
hygiene or a similar course, while thirty-eight percent 
make no provision for work in community hygiene or 
public health. 

Strangely enough the most commonly offered course 
other than those mentioned above is mental hygiene. 
This can be seen in Table ITI. 

Eleven of the colleges offer two of the courses shown 
in Table III to their students, thirteen offer three, 
seven offer four, and one offers six. 


Distribution of Other Courses 


Four of the sixty-five colleges offer courses in 
health and safety, two offer courses in first aid, and 
two offer courses in industrial hygiene. One college 
requires of all students a two-semester, hour course in 
fundamentals of health. There is one course offered 
among the various colleges in the following: health 
education, general hygiene, physiologic hygiene, ad- 
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vanced hygiene, school health problems, health educa- 
tion in the rural school, and health education in ele- 
mentary schools. 

If our Nancy wished to major in physical education 
she might enroll in any one of twenty colleges. But if 
John wished to major in health education, he would 
find only two Negro colleges in the entire United 
States equipped to fill his needs. Only one such col- 
lege could give him as much as a minor in safety edu- 
cation. In fact, in only a half dozen colleges could he 
find more than one course in safety. This, in spite of 
the fact that for Negroes in the age group 25 to 69 
death rates from accidents are 60 percent higher than 
in the white group.’ Moreover, if John and Nancy 
are average Negroes and 20 years of age, they may 
expect to live until they are 63 and 66 years old re- 
spectively while their white contemporaries may look 
forward to living until they reach 68 and 73.§ Surely 
no additional argument is needed for better health 
education in Negro colleges and in lower schools as 
well. 


Conclusion 


If these tables are compared with similar tables in 
the Report of the Third National Conference on 
Health in Colleges, it will be found that these sixty- 
five colleges do not rate too far down the scale. How- 
ever, when one considers the high death and sickness 
rate among Negroes on the one hand and the large 
number of these students who will go through school 
and college without adequate health education on the 
other, one realizes the great need for improvement. 
Let us therefore propose the following for the formal 
health education course work of the college student: 

1. One three-hour course in personal hygiene dur- 
ing the first college year. 

2. One three-hour course in public health or com- 
munity hygiene during any one semester before the 
junior year. 

3. In teachers’ college curricula one three-hour 
course of an advanced nature dealing with sex and 
reproduction, mental hygiene, preparation for mar- 


riage. 


4. In all colleges elective courses in such fields as 
marriage, méntal hygiene, and nutrition. 

Cooperation between various departments in the 
college will make almost any of these courses 
possible. Further discussion of teacher needs is pre- 
sented in two recent publications.?° 11 Everyone knows 
that formal courses alone will not entirely fit needs, 
but they will go a long way to make John and Nancy 
better fit for life. il 





7™“A Century of Progress in Longevity,” Statistical Bulletin, 30:10:1-3 
(1949). 

§ “Accident Fatalities in the United States,” Vital Statistics—Special 
Reports, 31:233-253 (November 10, 1949). 

®A Health Program for Colleges. New York: National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1947. 

10H. F. Kilander, “Trends in Health Education in Secondary 
Schools,” Journal of School Health, 19:237-245 (1949). 

11 The National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Preparation 


in Physical Education, Health Education, and Recreation, Chicago: 
The Athletic Institute, 1948. 
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Editorials 


Physical Education—the total 
approach 


debe three research studies for the Navy, the 
& writer has come to the conclusion that although 
we have established the profession of physical education 
fairly well from a physiological approach, because 
most of the leaders in the past were medically trained, 
we still have failed to understand the individual in his 
entirety. Therefore, we need to reinterpret the present 
system of teaching physical education from a psycho- 
somatic point;of view. Some of the pertinent facts 
which seem to require immediate emphasis and think- 
ing about from the physical education teacher’s view- 
point are as follows: 

1. They should regard each student as a person who 
is continuously recreating a personality, and this comes 
as a result of the people with whom he is associated, 
i.e., his group and his immediate classmates, the class 
preceding him at school, and of course, the teachers 
who have exerted an influence upon him. 

2. Each student is an entirely different type of in- 
dividual, the result of his previous conditioning, and 
he will learn only as the material or situation is pre- 
sented in relation to his needs, interests, and past ex- 
periences. 

3. Leadership must concern itself not only with the 
individual pupil, but with procuring and furnishing 
a beautiful and satisfying environment, official and well 
kept equipment, and must be able to demonstrate skills 
to a degree that produce admiration on the part of the 
pupil. 

4. The most successful teachers are those whose 
emotional condition is such that they cannot help but 
like and be greatly interested in other people. 

5. A growing teacher will attempt to understand 
himself by taking the latest types of personality tests 


or secure psychological advice if he is uncertain about 


projection of questionable patterns upon his students. 

6. Teachers should encourage the cultivation of 
worthwhile friendships among students because, it is 
through the interaction of students one upon the other 
that healthy personalities are built. 

7. Teachers should encourage students to communi- 
cate their problems, but not as a rule, attempt to give 
counsel or guidance. This is a function of the school 
psychologist, or guidance department and _ students 
should be referred to it. 

8. Students should be encouraged to help maintain 
the program by caring for equipment, cleaning locker 
rooms, officiating at games, taking roll, etc. These all 
help the student to associate himself actively with what 
is going on. 

9. Every class and every experience should be one 
of enjoyment, because it is only when things are en- 
joyed that they are carried on at present or that they 
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will give any assurance of being continued in the 
future. ; 

10. Before any new activity is introduced, the method 
of teaching it should be, first of all, to show its place 
in life, to present an overview of the whole game, either 
by movies or actually seeing it played, to “walk through” 
the whole game, and finally to practice separately the 
skills that make it up. 

11. We should praise students often, both in class 
in front of the group, and individually, but never cor- 
rect or decry their mistakes in front of the group.— 
George M. Gloss, University of Maryland, College 
Park. 


NEA Tours—1950 


OR the fifth year teachers from all parts of ‘the 

nation are looking forward to the summer series 
of NEA tours. Regions of the United States, its ter- 
ritories, and its neghbors to the north and south are 
included in the 11 tour areas. Booklets which describe 
the itineraries, present general information about the 
tours and give the tour costs are available from the 
NEA’s Division of Travel Service, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. All NEA tours are 
non-profit, and are planned especially for teachers. 
Retired teachers are also eligible. 

In addition to the usual sight-seeing, NEA tours also 
offer lectures by outstanding authorities on the geo- 
graphic, historic, social, and economic aspects of the 
tour regions. This, coupled with bibliographies sent 
upon tour registration, enable the tour members to 
know more of the tour region than a casual sightseeing 
view of the area. Social events with teachers, and 
attendance at events which are distinctive to the 
tour area make these trips enjoyable as well as 
educational experiences. Sufficient time is allowed in 
major stops to pursue special interests or visit friends. 

Tour areas for 1950 include Alaska, Cuba, Central 
America, Canadian Rockies—Pacific Northwest, East- 
ern Cities, Hawaii, Mexico, New England-Quebec, 
National Parks, Pacific Northwest-California, and the 
Rockies-California-Southwest. 

Besides these regular tours there are two special 
tours to Mexico. A 22-day all-train tour will follow 
the meeting of the NEA Representative Assembly in 
St. Louis. This group will have all the Mexico City 
area features, and in addition will go to Morelia, 
Patzcuaro, and to the new Paricutin volcano. Members 
of this post-convention tour may also travel to Mexico 
by air. The special folder is available from the NEA 
Division of Travel Service. 

Another special tour will be conducted for teachers 

(Continued on page 318) 
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Health Education 


The Bureau of Health Education of the American Medical 
Association has produced a series of thirteen fifteen-minute 
radio transcription platters in a series entitled Your Child 
Goes to School. Among the titles listed are “Proper Light in 
the Schoolroom,” “Follow Through on Health Examinations,” 
“Should Girls Engage in Interscholastic Athletics?” “How 
Should School Health Examinations be Conducted?” “Should 
Excuses be Granted from Physical Education?” “How Should 
the School Lunch Program be Handled?” “Should Vending 
Machines be Permitted in Schools?” “How Important is Pew 
fect Attendance?” “Should Junior High Schools Engage in 
Interscholastic Athletics?” “Should There be Special Classes 
in Health Education?” “Who Should be Responsible for 
School Health Services?” “To Box or Not to Box,” and “To 
What Extent Should Classes be arranged for Exceptional 
Children?” Platters may be secured for local broadcast use 
by writing to the Bureau of Health Education of the American 
Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, for application forms. The cooperation of local 
medical societies must be enlisted before using the records. 


The State Department of Public Instruction, Division of 
Health, Physical and Driver Education of Dover, Delaware, 
has conducted a study of 2,200 drivers indicating the per- 
cent and number of drivers with and without driver edu- 
cation involved in traffic violations. Figures were all in favor 
of driver education. A total of 78.7 percent of those without 
driver education were cited for traffic violations in comparison 
with only 19.7 percent of those who had driver education. 


The American Heart Association announces.grants in aid to- 
taling $220,000 for heart disease research through 46 univer- 
sities, hospitals, institutes, and laboratories. This brings to 
approximately $400,000, the total fund voted by the American 
Heart Association during the past year for research to be 
conducted in the academic year 1950-51. 

The Council on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association is about to place its dental aptitude testing pro- 
gram on a nationwide basis. Dental school applicants for the 
class enrolling in the fall of 1951 will be asked by dental 
schools to take a battery of examinations administered by the 
Council on Dental Education. Dental schools have for some 

‘time been interested in improved methods of selecting from 
their applicants those students who have special abilities and 
qualities necessary for success in dental schools and for later 
success in the practice of dentistry. All inquiries about the 
requirements of the individual school should be addressed to 
each school separately. Names and addresses of accredited 
dental schools may be obtained by writing to the Council on 
Dental Education of the American Dental Association, 222 





East Superior St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 

The 1951 program of the UN World Health Organization 
as approved by the executive board would call for the same 
level of financial aid and technical assistance in disease control 
for its member countries as in 1950. The organization’s 
executive board, in concluding its fifth session, outlined a plan 
giving priority to national health campaigns. Among the 
fields scheduled for special attention are mental health, nutri- 


; tion, sanitation, health statistics, medical training facilities, 


mother and child health, and control of malaria, tuberculosis, 
and venereal disease. The executive board also laid out a 
four-year plan designed as a framework for development of 
annual programs. This will be effective for 1952 through 
1955. It would include work in the fields of epidemiology, 
biological standardization, and compilation of pharmacopoeias. 

The development of dissemination of factual information 
on health problems will be the aim of a newly organized 
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Health Information Foundation supported financially by drug, 
pharmaceutical, and allied industrial firms. Admiral William 
H. P. Blandy, recently retired from the Navy, announced re- 
cently that he has accepted the presidency of the organization. 
One of the Foundation’s first projects, he said, would be an 
inventory of available factual data on the nation’s health 
facilities. He pointed out that the new foundation would 
study health problems in order to get the facts necessary for 
accelerated progress in health. 

As an additional membership service, the AAHPER main- 
tains an Exchange Placement Service for applicants in health, 
physical education and recreation. Basic information concern- 
ing applicants will be made available to prospective employers. 
Applicants are invited to complete four copies of a card list- 
ing items of interest to employers. The AAHPER assumes 
no responsibility for recommendation or references. Any 
future correspondence must be conducted by the two parties 
concerned. Employers are invited to complete a card prescrib- 
ing general qualifications for the position to be filled. Applica- 
tion cards of persons most nearly meeting the requirements 
will be mailed to employers for examination. Cards will be sent 
upon request. Address: Placement Service, AAHPER, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Physical Education 


A statewide conference on professional preparation of teachers 
in the fields of health, physical education, and recreation was 
held on the campus of Iowa State Teachers College at Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. About 45 delegates from 10 colleges attended. 
Dr. Carl Nordly, of the University of Minnesota, spoke to the 
delegates on the topic “Crossroads in the Professional Educa- 
tion of Undergraduate Students.” 

Junior men majoring in physical education at the University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, are required to make an inspec- 
tion trip which will give them an opportunity to become 
aware of problems through observation of the conduct of 
programs in health and safety, physical education, recreation, 
and coaching in public and private schools and in municipal 
and institutional centers. In addition, the students attend a 
number of meetings at the Midwest District Convention. The 
trip is required for graduation and each student is expected 
to submit an acceptable report to the faculty chairman.con- 
cerning the observations made and discussions entered into 
during the trip, though no credit is given. A seminar meeting 
is held following the trip to permit the exchange of ideas 
and opinions, to summarize highlights and to view movies of 
the trip. All members of the group are members of the state 
and national associations. 

The number of countries participating and individuals ac- 
commodated in the Fulbright Educational Exchange Program 
has increased steadily since its inception in 1948. In that year 
programs of exchange were in operation with four countries: 
Burma, China, the Philippines, and New Zealand. Awards 
were granted to 101 individuals including United States 
and foreign nationals. During the following year, the United 
Kingdom and British colonial dependencies, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, France, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, and Nor- 
way were added. As a result, approximately 1,000 openings 
were made available. It is expected that programs of exchange 
following the recent signing of agreements between Australia, 
Egypt, and Iran will be initiated in the near future. Negotia- 
tions are in progress with India, Pakistan and Korea, Turkey, 
Siam, and Austria. 

The Fulbright Educational Exchange Program is financed 
by the use of certain currencies and credit acquired through 
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the sale of surplus property abroad. The program is of special 
significance to members of university faculties and learned 
professions not only for the opportunities provided for per- 
sonal enrichment to individuals but also because it opens 
channels for the increase and advancement of existing knowl- 
edge. Applications may be made to the Conference Board of 
the Associated Research Committee on International Exchange 
of Persons, 2101 Constitution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Membership Highlights 


The following institutions recently received charters from 
the AAHPER for the establishment of student major clubs: 
Western Kentucky State College, Southeast Missouri State 
College, Culver-Stockton College, Arizona State College, 
Northwestern State College, University of Cincinnati, Val- 
paraiso University, Georgia State College for Women, Car- 
thage College, Our Lady of the Lake College, Bowling Green 
State University, Tarkio College, University of Minnesota, 
Virginia State College, Troy State Teachers College, Howard 
College, Mississippi Southern College, Brooklyn College, Mac- 
Murray College, University of Nevada, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, University of Texas, 
University of Pittsburgh, Wiley College, John B. Stetson 
University, University of Massachusetts, Augustana College, 
St. Cloud State Teachers College, West Texas State Teachers 
College, Kentucky State College, New Jersey College for 
Women, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, Moore- 
head State College, Birmingham Southern College, South- 
western Louisiana Institute, Alabama College, Carson-Newman 
College, Milligan College, University of Mississippi, Syracuse 
University, Ohio State University, University of North Caro- 
lina, University of Oklahoma, Prairie View A&M College, 
University of Georgia, University of Nebraska. 


Midwest District News 


By Clarence Biedenweg, Puvlic Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 








ELLINOIS By Maura Conlisk 


The Illinois Physical Education Association sponsored the 
elementary school demonstration and discussion program that 
was held at the Midwest District convention in Chicago, March 
22-24. The elementary school program was planned by the 
following committee members: Ruth Lins, chairman, Rock- 
ford; Dr. Clifford E. Horton, Normal; Leota Bauman, La- 
Grange; Phoebe Bleecker, Kenilworth; Helen Hoch, Cicero; 
Karin Lindkvist, Evanston; John Ludlam, Maywood; Oma 
Massey, Wilmette; Esther Oakes, Oak Park; Les Page, Win- 
netka; Lorena Porter, Glencoe; Vincent Viezbicke, Highland 
Park. 

The program was varied, unusual, and challenging in con- 
tent. On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. Marion Holloway and 
Robert Lindsey of Rockford demonstrated progression of 
skills and lead-up games to volleyball with pupils from grades 
3-6. Lilabel Steffan of Winnetka offered an experimental 
approach for correlating rhythms and art at the primary level. 
Oma Massey and Harry Rusch of Wilmette conducted coedu- 
cational mixers for upper grades. Miss Maura Conlisk of the 
State Department was discussion leader. Miss Esther Oakes 
was the narrator in connection with an integrated health 
inspection program, combining the departments of physical 
education, nursing, speech, and physical therapy, showing 
follow-up procedures in physical education in the Oak Park 
elementary schools. 

On Thursday morning, March 23, John Ludlam served as 
discussion leader. Lorena Porter and Dorothy Dodd of Glen- 
coe presented a Latin-American study: integration of social 
studies, music, art and rhythms; games for intermediate age 
groups were presented by Vincent Viezbicke; and Phoebe 





Bleecker presented varied rhythmic activities at the primary 
level. 

On Friday morning, March 24, Barbara Hawkins of the 
Chicago public schools served as discussion leader. Progres- 
sive stunts and tumbling were presented by Mrs. Karin Lindk- 
vist; Mrs. Helen Paxman of Wilmette conducted modern 
dance for upper grade girls; Indian dances for boys were pre- 
sented by William Bricker and Maude Haase of Winnetka. 

Glenn Oder, physical education senior major student at 
ISNU, was the official representative of the Illinois Physical 
Education Association for the student meeting that was held 
in connection with the Midwest Convention. 

Through the courtesy of Ray O. Duncan, state director, the 
services of Miss Shirley Watts, secretary in the department 
of health and physical education, were provided for taking 
charge of the Illinois membership booth at the convention, 
This was greatly appreciated by the Executive Committee and 
the officers of the state association. 

Miss Margaret Bourne, Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, has been elected president-elect for 1951-52, 
for the IPEA. William Fenstemacher, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, has been elected treasurer for 1950-52. 


INDIANA By Dale Harman 


A study of the duties, certification, and other data on 
Indiana teachers of health and physical education has resulted 
in a response from more than 1,200 Indiana schools. The 
survey is being conducted by the Indiana state association in 
collaboration with the health and physical education division 
of the Indiana State Board of Health. 

. The time allowed for physical education activities in Indiana 
schools, factors which influence the program and the degrees, 
certification and duties of the teachers of health and physical 
education will be revealed by the survey. 

An Indiana Public Health Association Award will be pre- 
sented for the first time at the annual IPHA meeting sched- 
uled for April 17-18 at the new Indiana State Board of Health 
building, 1330 West Michigan Street, Indianapolis. The award 
is to be honorary with recognition given to the Indiana per- 
son, lay or professional, making the greatest contribution to 
public health. 

The annual spring meeting of the Indiana state association 
held March 31-April 2 was addressed by Ollie James, chief 
editorial writer, Cincinnati Enquirer. Also on the program 
was George E. Davis, director, division of student affairs, 
Purdue University. 

Clarence Biedenweg, president of the IAHPHER, welcomed 
the group, and Max Forsythe, New Castle high school, was 
in charge of recreation. 


MICHIGAN By Joe Moran 


Dr. Lloyd Olds, past president of the Michigan state asso- 
ciation, has been appointed by the council of that association 
to carry out a project on the history of physical education in 
Michigan. Included in this project will be a history of the 
state association. 

Dr. Olds has working with him a group of the most dis- 
tinguished health and physical educators in the state. They 
are Dr. Elmer Mitchell of the University of Michigan, Crystal 
Worner of Western State College of Education, Grace Ryan 
of Central State College of Education, Vaughn Blanchard of 
the Detroit public schools, A. W. Thompson of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Ruth Boughner of Michigan State Normal College, 
and Charles E. Forsythe, state director of athletics. 

The state association is looking forward to publishing the 
fine report which this group is formulating. 

Wayne University of Detroit is offering courses in commu- 
nity recreational leadership taught by Arthur J. Lusty, Jr., 
who is in charge of the Detroit American Youth Hostel 
office. The University also has Dr. Saul Harrison of the 
Detroit recruiting office for the Navy, as instructor of hy- 
giene on a part-time basis. 

The Michigan Legislature has appropriated funds in the 
School Aid Bill to assist school camping. 
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OHIO By Paul E. Landis 


The annual meeting of the Ohio state association was held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, on February 24-25, 1950. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1950-51: 
president, M. D. Sheatsley, supervisor of health and physical 
education, Columbus Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio; vice- 
president, Margaret Stage, Youngstown Public Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio; secretary, Paul E. Landis, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Columbus, Ohio; treasurer, Warren E. 
Steller, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
business manager, Louis Keller, Findlay Public Schools, Find- 
lay, Ohio; editor, D. Oberteuffer, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; representatives to AAHPER, Olive Ewan, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Fred Cameron, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; representative to Midwest 
Physical Education Association, Katherine Ruh, Bowling 
Green High School, Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Members of the Ohio state association approved a revision 
of its constitution at the annuai meeting of the Association 
in Akron on February 25. This revision, the first which had 
been made since 1939, was prepared by a committee composed 
of Grace Daviess, Helen Barr, John B. Van Why, George 
Kozak, and P. C. Bechtel, chairman. The constitution was 
carefully screened by the Legislative Council before being 
presented to members of the association for vote. 

Several major changes were made in the constitution in 
order to meet new situations which have developed in the 
Association during the past ten years. The name of the 
organization was changed from the Ohio Physical and 
Health Association to the Ohio Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation; the style of the constitution 
was simplified; several new officers and their duties were 
added; and a very detailed outline of the Committee on Meri- 
torious Awards was added to the By-Laws. This phase of 
the constitution was prepared by a special committee con- 
sisting of Dr. A. O. DeWeese, Helen Smith, Sidney Boyd, 
Harriett Fitchpatrick, and W. K. Streit, chairman. 

At the opening general session, Harold H. Eibling, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Akron, Ohio, gave an address on 
“The Values of Health and Physical Education as Seen by 
the School Administrator.” The convention luncheon speaker 
was Dr. Russell J. Humbert, minister at the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Youngstown, who spoke on “Growing Up Today.” 

The following persons were given Meritorious Awards by 
the Ohio Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation at the annual meeting: Helen Barr, Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio; Grace B. Daviess, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edwina Jones, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; George J. Kozak, Cleveland Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Gladys E. Palmer, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Citations for the Meritorious Awards were made by Dr. 
Oberteuffer, Ohio State University. 


WISCONSIN By Ernest J. Gershon 


The executive committee for the Wisconsin Association for 
Physical Education and Health Education consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Marie L. Carns, president; Clarence V. 
Christensen, vice-president; Mary Dillon, secretary; Harold 
W. Corrigan, treasurer; and members-at-large, John Ander- 
son, Ernest J. Gershon, Helene Hanson, Elizabeth McGinness, 
Roger Morris, and Helen Munro. 


The Wisconsin Association for Physical Education and 
Health Education was represented at the national conven- 
tion in Dallas, Texas, by Catherine Cronin of Madison and 
Clarence Christensen of Beloit. The appointments were made 
by President Marie Carns at the last executive committee 
meeting. She also appointed Roy Moore and E. J. Gershon to 
represent the association at the Midwest convention in Chi- 
cago. 

The Physical Education Handbook, 1949-1950, is a publica- 
tion of the women’s division of the department of physical 
education of La Crosse State Teachers College. This handy 
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booklet for future physical education teachers has as its pur- 
pose the presentation of policies regarding what is expected 
of women in the division of health, physical education, and 
recreation. Topics considered by the handbook are “Profes- 
sional Dignity,” “Etiquette,” “Major Work,” “Use of Equip- 
ment,” “What to Own in Equipment,” “Bulletin Boards,” 
“Use of the Swimming Pool,” “Participation in Recreation,” 
and “Personal Problems.” A drawing for the handbook was 
made by Barbara Zielinski. Delta Psi Kappa assumed re- 
sponsibility for the printing. Guidance for the project was 
provided by Miss Emma Wilder, director of the women’s 
division. 





-  Fastern District News 


By John N. Richards, Sr., Board of Education, 
Newark, New Jersey 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 

Dr. Frank Stafford of the U. S. Office of Education spoke 
at a meeting of the Maryland Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation on February 24 in Baltimore. 
He discussed “Trends in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation” on a national basis. Better facilities, smaller 
activity classes, coeducational classes, greater interest in 
growth and development and more interest in workshops were 
among the trends mentioned. - 

As a profession, however, we are not fighting to improv 
and we have a tendency to coast along and not to pioneer. It 
is important for us to consider what picture is being presented 
to the many foreign visitors who are now studying our pro- 
grams in this country. Skills for recreation needs in camping 
and outdoor education are being emphasized in California, 
Michigan, and New York as well as in other states to some 
degree. 

It is also encouraging to note that the activity program is 
broadening and more stress is being put on self-testing, 
rhythmics, and the social value of coeducation. Our profes- 
sion has a great responsibility in attempting to meet the basic 
needs of health, use of leisure time and family living. 

On Wednesday, March 8, the freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior girls met in the twenty-fourth annual Demonstra- 
tion Night competition at the State Teachers College gymna- 
sium, Towson, Maryland. Demonstration Night at State 
Teachers College is given for the purpose of presenting the 
gymnasium activities of the women students to their guests 
and members of the faculty. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary T. Gibbons 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Department of Edu- 
cation, and the Massachusetts Association for Health, Phy- 
sical Education, and Recreation held an all-day conference for 
physical educators on March 3, 1950, at Boston University 
College of Physical Education for Women, Cambridge. 

The morning program was opened by Mr. J. Carl Swartz, 
substituting for Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. His address “The Developing Trend Toward Outdoor 
Recreation” was presented ably by Mr. Swartz. Second- and 
third-grade children from the Shady Hill School in Cam- 
bridge demonstrated children’s rhythms with Miss Margaret 
Crane as instructor. Miss Helen Hayes presented stunts and 
tumbling for boys and girls in grades five and six. 

The conference reconvened after the lunch hour with a 
group of physical education majors from the Bridgewater 
State Teachers College presenting a folk dance program for 
junior and senior high schools. Mr. Marshall Walters, Spring- 
field College, gave an outstanding demonstration of volleyball 
techniques. Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, and 
president-elect of AAHPER, presented Smith College phy- 
sical education majors in “Gymnastics of the Future’ and 
“Fundamental Movement.” Students of the Bouve-Boston 
School of Physical Education demonstrated beginning modern 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


IN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AT SARGENT CAMP IN PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


A six-week summer program will be offered at Boston University Sargent Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, as an 
integral part of the Summer Term. Courses will be open to men and women students and will carry undergraduate and 
graduate credit. 


The many features of Sargent Camp—its play fields, its tennis courts, its boats, canoes, swimming and diving facilities, 
its luring nature walks, its arts and crafts shop, its camp site for sleep-outs and cook-outs—will be available for the Summer 
Session students for their recreational purposes. Sargent Camp, situated among the rolling hills of the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire, makes an ideal atmosphere for Summer Session study. A variety of living accommodations 
is available, from well-appointed rooms in a large farmhouse to rustic cabins in the woodland. 


For further details write Dean George K. Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Eight Courses Offered to Men and Women July 10—August 19, 1950 


WORKSHOP IN COMPARATIVE PHYSICAL MODERN DANCE 
EDUCATION Regina Mitchell ' 
Dorothy Ainsworth METHODS AND MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
WORKSHOP IN OUTDOOR EDUCATION AND pass © voor 2 
CAMPING ermine Sauthoff i 
William G. Vinal, Chairman Ruth Evans, Visiting Consultant 


PLANNING RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS 
James A. Wylie 


VISITING INSTRUCTORS TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Lewis R. Barrett, Consultant in Recreation and Outdoor Educa- James A. Wylie 
tion, A.A.H.P.E.R., Paul Davie, Wild Acres Sanctuary, Wellsville, 4 y 
N. Y., Thomas C. Ferguson, State Director of Health, Physical WORKSHOP IN FOLK DANCE 
Education and Recreation, Maryland, C. Russell Mason, Executive Emilie Hartman 
Director of Mass. Audubon Society, Caswell Miles, State Super- 
visor of Physical Education and Outdoor Education, N. Y., Lloyd B. WORKSHOP IN WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Sharp, Director of National and Life Camps, Julian Smith, State Gretchen Schuyler 
Director of Physical Education, Outdoor Education and Camping, Elizabeth Rich 
Michigan, Mary L. Turner, Boston University College of Physical izabet ichey 
Education for Women, Sargent. Ann Sprague 


As an integral part of the Summer Session program, a Children’s Camp will be operated for boys 
CAMP FOR and girls between 7 and 12 years of age. Campers will enjoy all field and water sports: boating, canoe- 
ing, swimming, tennis, archery, crafts, woodworking, dancing, dramatics, nature lore, story-telling, cook- 


LD EN outs, sleep-outs, riding. Supervision of all activities will be under the direction of University specialists 
CHI R in respective fields and professionally trained counselors. 


For further details write Dean George K. Makechnie, 8A Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





Main Campus in Boston, Massachusetts 


During the same six-week period the following courses are offered at the main campus. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS IN HEALTH INSTRUCTION CURRENT PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Leslie W. Irwin EDUCATION i 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION Charles D. Merrill 
Charles D. Merrill SEMINAR — HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
THE PHYSICAL AND EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT OF RECREATION 
THE HANDICAPPED John M. Harmon 
G. Lawrence Rarick Arthur G. Miller 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PHYSICAL ADVANCED METHODS IN THE COACHING OF 
EDUCATION FOOTBALL _ 
Arthur G. Miller Aldo Donelli 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY ADVANCED METHODS IN THE COACHING OF 
Instructor to be announced BASKETBALL ; 
PSYCHOLOGY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION Vincent Cronin 
John M. Harmon ADVANCED METHODS IN THE COACHING OF ICE 
CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE HOCKEY 
Leslie W. Irwin Harry L. Cleverly 


For further details about Summer Session on Main Campus write Dean Donald D. Durrell, 84 Exeter Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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dance composition under the direction of Miss Pauline Chellis. 
Mr. Arthur Miller and a corps of men physical education 
majors from Boston University School of Education closed 
the program with a demonstration of teaching units for 
junior high school boys. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE By Evelyn Browne 

In March, the Plymouth High School put on an unusual 
physical education demonstration. The program was in charge 
of Harry Lehman who is also the president of the New Hamp- 
shire Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. There were demonstrations by the girls in badminton, 
relay races, and dance. The boys demonstrated calisthenics, 
combatives, living statuary, volleyball, and tumbling. The finale 
was extremely colorful. Entitled “Sports in the Spotlight,” 
it included both boys and girls. The gymnasium was darkened 
and an area in the center of the floor was spotlighted. Small 
groups dressed in uniforms appropriate for various sports 
entered the spotlighted area and enacted to music a formal- 
ized version of particular activities. The activities thus dis- 
played were tumbling for girls, baseball, a balancing act by 
boys, basketball, tap dancing by girls, and football. 

The New Hampshire Board of Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee recently held a basketball rating clinic at 
the University of New Hampshire. Miss Barbara Newman, 
president of the New Hampshire Board, was in charge of the 
program which had a three-fold purpose. 

First, ten high schools were invited to send one or two 
teams to participate in a friendly informal basketball playday. 
No team played more thah one-half a game against a single 
opponent. This round-robin type of organization minimized 
the intense rivalry and competition that exists between certain 
schools. Refreshments were served and the teams had ade- 
quate opportunity to mingle socially. 

Secondly, the high school games provided an excellent test 
of the ability of the twenty-four candidates for basketball 
ratings. There was enough competition displayed by the high 
school players to provide real game situations. 

Thirdly, the high schools participating were aware that 
officials were being judged by the New Hampshire Board of 
National Officials according to NSWA rules for Women and 
for many of them it was an introduction to correct officiating 
procedures. 

Such playday rating clinics have done a great deal in the 
state to publicize correct basketball practices for women. They 
have increased the number of women officials which in turn 
has improved the quality of basketball in many areas. 


NEW JERSEY By Russell W. Neide 

Mr. William P. Uhler, Jr., assistant in physical education 
in the New Jersey State Department of Education, working 
with a selected committee of city directors, supervisors, and 
teachers of physical education in secondary schools, has com- 
pleted a check list of physica! education for secondary schools. 
The check list is not intended to deal with all details. Its in- 
tention is to direct thinking to the important elements of the 
program. The check list is being distributed to the secondary 
schools in the state. 

Miss Marion Rea, Eastside High School, Paterson, has been 
elected president of the newly formed New Jersey Athletic 
Association for Girls. The purpose of the Association is to 
stimulate interest in girls’ athletics and to promote a program 
that will provide healthful activities for all girls through the 
policies and standards endorsed by the Association. Any pub- 
lic or non-public high school in the state may become a mem- 
ber of the Association by meeting the requirements : 


1. Direction of the program by a woman physical educator. 
2. Adoption of the constitution of the state association. 

3. Application for membership on the official blank. 

4. Payment of the annual dues of $5.00. 


Mr. Gerald A. Garafola, assistant supervisor of physical 
education, Newark, and editor of the newsletter for the past 
three years, has been elected program chairman for the New 
Jersey Association for Health and Physical Education. Three 
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programs are being planned for the coming year. One is in 
conjunction with the secondary school conference at Rutgers 
University in May, another, in conjunction with the New Jersey 
teachers’ convention at Atlantic City in November, and the 
third, the state health and physical education convention in 
December at Asbury Park. The theme of the May conference 
is “A Mid-Century Challenge for Physical Education.” 

One of the basketball officials in the Pan-American basket- 
ball tournament in the Central Olympic Games held in Guate- 
mala in February was Vincent P. Farrell of the Webster 
Junior High School, Newark. Mr. Farrell’s invitation came 
through the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. 


NEW YORK By John H. Shaw 


An innovation at this year’s New York state convention was 
the inclusion of two stubs for ordering the proceedings of 
the conference on the registration card. Those wishing copies 
paid at registration and received one stub for a receipt 
while a second went into the order file. The stubs were at- 
tached by perforations to the actual registration card. Enough 
copies were sold at the registration table to defray the total 
cost of offset printing. Under the able direction of Julius 
Kuhnert the committee had mailed all copies of the 104-page 
document within two weeks of the close of the conference. 
A special feature of the publication was a complete, alpha- 
betized list of names and addresses of the 1,412 persons at- 
tending the meeting. 

A few copies of the proceedings are still available at $1.50 
each. Write Julius E. Kuhnert, Board of Education, 257 
South Fourth Avenue, Mt. Vernon, New York. . 

The State Department of Education at Albany announces 
the passage of an amendment eliminating postgraduate stu- 
dents from interschool athletic competition (effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1951). This action was recommended following a study 
of postgraduate students’ participation in interschool sports 
conducted by the New York University Graduate School for 
the New York State Public High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. This study revealed that postgraduate students received 
a disproportionate share of the available opportunities for 
experience in competitive sports, thereby decreasing such 
opportunities for regular students. It was found that post- 
graduates were older than the average high school player and 
that, accordingly, they represented a safety hazard to the 
younger participants. 

The Division of Health and Physical Education, of the 
State Education Department has recently distributed, among 
other things, Bulletin No. 5 of a health education series en- 
titled “Work of the School Nurse Teacher” and an inter- 
departmental health council subcommittee report. The latter 
is the result of eighteen months’ work by the Subcommittee 
on Coordination of School and Community Health Service. 
Unanimous agreement was reached by representatives of 
four state departments, Education, Health, Mental Hygiene, 
and Social Welfare, in the area of policies and procedures 
governing school and community health service. 

Copies of this report were distributed in January, 1950, to 
all school administrators, directors of health and physical 
education, school physicians, school nurse-teachers and dental 
hygiene teachers. The above policies and procedures are in 
accordance with existing laws and regulations. It is hoped 
that more effective utilization will be made of existing re- 
sources and treatment facilities by the school authorities, and 
that the report will stimulate a deeper understanding by the 
community of the significance of a healthy, happy childhood 
for all children. 


In order to implement the subcommittee report, regional 
conferences are being held in five districts of the state includ- 
ing representatives from the four state departments and com- 
parable local administrators serving as a steering committee 
to effect local organization for coordination and improvement 
of health services for school children. It is quite evident 
from the conferences already held that school administrators 
are uniting wholeheartedly with representatives of public 
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health, social welfare, and mental hygiene in an effort to im- 
prove and extend school health services. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Elmer B. Cottrell 
In-service nutritional courses for teachers, nurses, and other 


professional workers were sponsored by the Pittsburgh Pub- 
lic School, Allegheny County Public Schools, Pittsburgh Dio- 
ceses of the Catholic Schools, and the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the American Red Cross during February, March, and April. 

An integral part of the Opera Workshop at Pennsylvania 
State College for Women was the dancing and fencing pro- 
gram. This program was conducted for two ten-week sessions 
on Saturdays with both men and women in attendance. 

On March 16-17, The Tarquans, the swimming club of the 
WAA at Carnegie Tech, presented “Swing and Sway,” a 
water show. The club, composed of 25 members, presented 
thirteen routine numbers, including a square dance and a 
candlelight number. 

In addition to the weekly program the Women’s Athletic 
Association at the University of Pittsburgh inaugurated a 
Fun-Frolic Night held every third Thursday of each month. 
Relays, dances, social games, team sports, and special events 
have been enjoyed by all participants. 

Over 1,000 teachers are enrolled in the playground teacher- 
training course sponsored by the division of health and phy- 
sical education at Northeast High School each Tuesday night. 

The division of health and physical education of the Phila- 
delphia schools has arranged for the use of the city golf 
courses by high schools with Park Commissioner Jack Kelly. 
Seven schools availed themselves of this opportunity by pay- 
ing a special greens fee. 

The Wanderlust Club, a popular hiking club, recently cele- 
brated its 40th anniversary. This club was formed back in 
1909 by William A. Stecher, first director of health and phy- 
sical education in the Philadelphia public schools. The divi- 
sion of health and physical education still promotes these 
Saturday afternoon hikes. 

Remedial physical education is now being provided by 17 
Philadelphia schools. This beneficial curriculum in the phy- 
sical education program has proven its worth by definite re- 
sults. It has attracted favorable attention by teachers and 
administrators alike. Teachers of remedial physical education 
met January 12, 1950, in the first periodic all-day conference. 
With this method, the instruction will be coordinated in con- 
tent, evaluation, teaching procedures, supplementary devices, 
and the use of standard records. 


VERMONT By Alice H. Jackson 

The spring meeting of the Vermont Association for Health, 
and Physical Education was held at Middlebury on the last 
Saturday in March. The program committee consisted of 
Mr. Ratcliffe, chairman, Poultney; Mrs. Jones, Bellows Falls; 
and Mr. Brokaw, proctor. State Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. John Holden spoke, and there was a demonstration of 
square dancing. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of North Springfield 
school climaxed their square dancing unit by holding a parent- 
student square dance party on February 16. The committees 
were made up of students from the three grades. 


Southern District News 


By Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, Tallahassee 


ARKANSAS By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

The Arkansas Association for College Health and Physical 
Educators held an all-day conference in Little Rock on 
March 29 at which time it considered the following problems: 

1. Basic requirements for a major and minor degree in 
health education, Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, 
chairman. 

2. Requirements of other states for elementary and second- 
ary physical education, Sam Hindsman, Arkansas Tech, 
chairman. 
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*Wm. Jewell College, Liberty, Mo. 


‘TEAM OP with 
HILLYARD’S 
FLOOR HORSEMEN 


KURL-OFF «© WOOD PRIMER * STAR-GYM 
and the HILLYARD MAINTAINEER 


Contractors, flooring manufacturers, mainte- 
mance men—everybody roots for the Hillyard 
gym floor team. The Hillyard team has what it 
takes—championship quality and know-how to 
do a better job, save you time and money. 
Give it a work-out on YOUR gym floor. 


1. KURL-OFF—Paint remover... digs right in, chem- 
ically dissolves old paint or varnish without expensive 
sanding. Non-inflammable. Use safely on finest floors, 
furniture, woodwork. 


2. WOOD PRIMER — penetrates into the very pores 
of the gym floor, seals them tight so dirt can’t get a 
foothold. Seals and primes at same time. 


3. STAR GYM FINISH — developed by Hillyard ex- 
clusively for a tough, glossy, long-wearing, no-glare, 
non-slip gym surface. 


For Summer Lay-away—give gym floor heavy 
HIL-TONE treatment. 





4. HILLYARD MAINTAINEER Write today 
—in there helping whenever, —for your 
new 1950- 


wherever needed, with expert “on 
the job” advice. There’s a Hillyard 
Maintaineer in your locality. Call 

on him. His advice is FREE. 






1951 Activ- 
ities Calendar 
“ and Lining 
Chart. FREE 
on request. 











St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
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Watch for these Now Barner 


Ready in June 
THE THEORY OF CAMPING 
AN INTRODUCTION TO CAMPING IN EDUCATION 


by Dr. Frank L. Irwin 
Superior State Teachers College 


Here is a new text which answers the need 
for a restatement of the objectives and tech- 
niques of camping in the light of its grow- 
ing recognition as an important and integral 


part of the general educational program. 


The major emphasis, placed on the “whys” 
and the objectives of the program, creates 
a solid foundation on which the “hows” and 
specific organization and counseling tech- 
niques build clearly and naturally. As a re- 
sult it is useful to camp administrators for 
planning and as a text for counselor train- 
ing. In addition it provides major students 
in the physical education and recreation field 
a basic survey of the subject. 


The Contents: Organized Camping In The United States, 
Education In The Twentieth Century, Understanding The 
Camper, Group Life In Camp, The Camp Program, The 
Counselor, Camp Administration, Day Camping, The 


Public School Camp. 


234 pages 53% x 8% $2.00 


101 FIFTH AVENUE 


A. 8S. BARNES 
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Ready in June Heady 
PLAYGROUNDS __ippev 

THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION | 
(Revised) 7 
Prepared for National Recreation Associc iirhis tin 
by George D. Butler ys long 


ve 
Since its original publication in 1936, PLAy ell 
GROUNDS has become a basic textbook fo the ¢t 
students in colleges and universities and gum inv 
outstanding reference book for playgroundbyrce.” 
administrators and leaders. 



























Though this revised edition covers aprons °°" 


mately the same subjects as the previoy 
volume, it has been completely rewritten 
much new material has been introduced, Thpistan 
book indicates the enlarged function of shapendo' 
neighborhood playground, describes up orld 

date programs, and discusses current method ine 

of dealing with a variety of playground prot ad 
lems. Procedures represent practices followe n ime 
by playground authorities in cities with ov opula 
standing playground service. ercis 
da 
es al 
ake | 
br stu 
onal ' 


new 


The Contents: The Neighborhood Playground; Layout an 
Equipment; Supplies; Maintenance; Leadership; The 
tion of Workers; The Training of Workers; Volun 
Junior Leadership; Classification of Activities; Prog 
Planning; Summer Programs; Programs for Fall, Win 
and Spring; Organizing and Conducting Activities; 
ministrative Control; Staff Organization; Personnel Poli 
and Regulations; Use of Areas and Facilities; Fine 


Cor 
edicine 


‘Records and Reports; Publicity; Cooperation and Mi 
tionships; Safety and Health; Special Problems; e Fee 
Worker on the Job. ~ d Cer 
500 pages (approx.) 55% x 8% _ __IilustratedB84 p 





Educational Publis d ce | 












































feady in July 


JppEVENTIVE AND CORRECTIVE 
AT | PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


by George T. Stafford, Ed.D. 
‘ THealth Coordinator, University of Illinois 


is timely and thorough revision of what 
is long been an outstanding text in the area 
ventive and corrective physical educa- 
6, PLAYibn will be welcomed by all those interested 
book fy the conservation of human resources. It is 
+ and invaluable guide and_ informational 
1Y9roundpurce.”” 
—LAWRENCE J. LINCK, 
Executive director, National Society for 


Mi Crippled Children and Adults 
revious 

itten and new and completely revised edition of an 
ced, tanding text which incorporates the tre- 


n of typendous advances made in the field during 
orld War Il. Special sections have been 
‘added on Program Building and Cerebral 
aly as well as a wealth of new material 
roughout the text. 

n important reason for the book’s continued 
opularity is the large number of corrective 
ercises which accompany the descriptive 
d analytical material. Many new exer- 
i ses and procedures developed in recent years 
ake this edition even more useful as a text 
br students, teachers, physical and occupa- 
fonal therapists. 









'S UD 


nd prok 


vith ¢ 


ities; 

el Polid Contents: New Hope For The Handicapped, Physical 
; Fing dicine, Preventive and Corrective Physical Education, 
and Releflody Mechanics, The Treatment of Faulty Body Mechanics, 
ems; Feet, Heart Disturbances, Malnutrition, Poliomyelitis 


d Cerebral Palsy. 


84 pages (approx.) 55% x 8% __ Illustrated 
$3.50 (probable) 





Ready in September 


SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY 
AND HOW TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 


by Richard Kraus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


“An excellent all-around manual for square 
dance callers and teachers, both those who 
are already in the field and those who would 
like to enter it!” 


—Charles Thomas, editor, American Squares 

The salient point about this book is that it is 
not only a collection of dances but, in addi- 
tion, a real how-to-do-it text—how to teach 
squares, how to call them, and how to or- 
ganize school and recreation square dance 
programs. Teaching problems and calling 
techniques are analyzed and explained. For 
clear understanding of the various figures 
and steps, dances are accompanied by dia- 
grams and illustrations of all the movements. 
Music, specially arranged for easy playing, is 
supplied for all dances. 

Fifty-five dances, arranged in the approxi- 
mate order of difficulty, are included: PATTER 
SQUARES, SINGING SQUARES, CIRCLE AND 
LONGWAYS DANCES, and ICE BREAKERS AND 
MIXERS. The selection is not confined to any 
one time or area; it includes dances from all 
parts of the country, both traditional and 
modern, including: The Mill Wheel, Yucaipa 
Twister, Farmer Gray, Lucy Long, When The 
Work’s All Done This Fall and many others 
never before published. 


128 pages 6% x 10 
$3.00 (probable) 


Illustrated 
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STANDARD JERSEY KNIT 
Famous for Long Wear. Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors 
Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 

147 Skirtless $19.00 doz. 
1497 Front Skirt $27.00 doz. 


o0°o 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 


Vat Dyed Copen, Royal, Scarlet 
Sizes 24 to 42 
30 Skirtless $15.00 doz. 


oO 


Oxford Gray 
Sizes 24 to 42 
20 Skirtless $12.00 doz. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co. 


1140 Broadway e¢ New York City 1 
Write for New Complete Catalog 

































3. Standard qualifications for school offering a degree in 
physical education in Arkansas, J. A. Tomlinson, Arkansas 
State College, chairman. 

4. Courses that should be offered in the field of health 
and physical education over and above those required for 
certification, L. J. Van Horn, Henderson State Teachers 
College, chairman. 

Jeff Farris, director of physical education at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, reports that with the Opening of 
the fall term, 1950, State Teachers College will inaugurate 
a full schedule of intercollegiate athletics which will be 
separate and apart from the present varsity program. The 
emphasis of the new program will be on training men who 
are majoring in physical education to be better qualified to 
coach high school athletic teams. The need has come about 
due to the fact that many of our majors are not endowed 
by nature with the qualifications to make the regular varsity 
teams or squads and yet they still must do some coaching as 
part of their physical education teaching under the present 
situation in Arkansas schools. Joe Hicks, formerly athletic 
director at Clarendon High School, has been employed to 
direct the program. 


FLORIDA By Janet Wells 

Joseph Prendergast, new president of the National Rec- 
reation Association, Garrett Eppley, chairman of the depart- 
ment of recreation of Indiana University, and T. Q. Srygley, 
director of instruction, Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, will be outstanding contributors to the annual meeting 
of the Florida Recreation Association and the Georgia- 
Florida District Conference of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation which will meet concurrently with the Florida In- 
stitute of Park Executives in Winter Haven, Florida, on 
May 11, 12, and 13. This is the first occasion upon which 
these three groups in the recreation field have met together 
in Florida. 

The Florida state association met during the Florida Edu- 
cation Association meeting in Miami on April 13, 14, and 15. 
The annual luncheon meeting theme was “Health, Physical 
Education, Athletics, and Recreation—what each is, what 
each is trying to do, and what the relationship of each is to 
the other.” 

The college of physical education, health and athletics of 
the University of Florida has announced a new graduate 
program leading to the degree of master of physical educa- 
tion and health beginning with the summer session this year. 
The graduate curriculum has been expanded to include 
problems in physical education, interpretations of physical 
education, research methods in physical education, health 
education, and recreation; evaluative procedure in physical 
education and health education, supervision of physical educa- 
tion, problems in the administration of athletics. 

Under the direction of the department of physical educa- 
tion for men at Florida State University, high school clinics 
are being presented to an increasing number of schools 
throughout the state. The FSU gymnastics squad and the 
Tallahassee Gymkhana Troupe have presented assembly pro- 
grams at Quincy, Greensboro, and Havana High Schools. 
The volleyball squad gave a demonstration in conjunction with 
the program at Greensboro. 

The Greater Miami Board of Women Officials has planned 
the final examinations for ratings in tennis, badminton, and 
softball. The tennis rating will be given every other year 
in connection with the high school programs and the Junior 
Wightman Cup programs. The badminton examination may 
be obtained from Mrs. Marion Wood Huey, assistant super- 
intendent of recreation, Miami Beach, who is badminton 
chairman. 

Twenty extension classes in recreation are being conducted 
from March 13 to June 9, extending .to interested persons 
work already available to resident students on the campuses 
of their state universities. This new venture in education 
in Florida was designed to acquaint lay leaders and teachers 
with the professional approach to recreation. These classes, 
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GRADUATE SUMMER SESSION IN CAMP 
July 3-August 11, 1950 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION HEALTH EDUCATION 
RECREATION CAMPING 


Advanced offerings, theory and practice— 
special courses for candidates for the doc- 


torate. 

Improve your teaching in elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Carry on your graduate work and at the 
same time enjoy land and water sports. 


Benefit by the stimulation of working, 
playing and living with professional asso- 
ciates from all over the nation. 














Learn to live together on the shores of Lake Sebago in the 
Harriman section of the Palisades Interstate Park, 35 miles 
from New York City. 


For further information, write to 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 

















Publications in Women’s Athletics! 


Do you have these sports guides published by the 


National Section on Women’s Athletics? 


(1) AQUATICS, WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES. 


Current edition. 
(2) BASKETBALL. New edition, Sept., 1950. 
(3) TENNIS-BADMINTON. New edition, June, 1950. 
(4) FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE. Current edition. 


(5) INDIVIDUAL SPORTS WITH ARCHERY, BOWLING, FENCING, 
GOLF, AND RIDING. New edition, July, 1950. 


(6) RECREATIONAL GAMES-VOLLEYBALL. Current edition. 
(7) SOFTBALL-TRACK AND FIELD. Current edition. 


(8) SOCCER-SPEEDBALL. New edition, July, 1950. 
50¢ a Copy 


Order from the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
1201 16th St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me ............... copies of 
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New Professional Publications! 


(1) RESEARCH METHODS APPLIED TO HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION, AND RECREATION by the Research Council and the 
Research Section of the AAHPER. 


535 pages $5.00 


(2) MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS IN HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION by the Research 
Council of the Research Section of the AAHPER. 


138 pages $2.50 


(3) PROCEEDINGS OF THE 55TH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


Available June 1950 $1.75 


Order from the Publications Division A-1 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


NAME ..... FON AD VOR en ROE LT Ree ee eet 
EI i. oN boo caes Malad ny ohalbele iad: cae aa 
Please send meé ......:....... copies of (1) $5.00 
Please send me .............. copies of (2) $2.50 


Please send me ......... . copies of (3) $1.75 
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TRANSLUCENT SNELLEN EYE CHART 
FOR SCHOOLS 


PORTABLE. ° 


. 


ACCURATE ° WASHABLE 


Testing letters embedded between sheets of 
plastic for permanence. Illuminated by a 
daylight fluorescent bulb uniformly dis- 
tributed over the surface. Welded metal 


cabinet weighing only four pounds. 


This chart incorporates as many of the ac- 
cepted standards for a visual acuity chart 
as is possible. City and county schools are 


using this chart for routine examinations. 


Approved by local eye consultants and health boards for school 
systems in thirty-eight states. 


Complete with children’s E and 
alphabetical cards $22.50 


For additional information write 


THE GOOD-LITE CO. 


7638 Madison St. Forest Park, III. 
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conducted by the general extension division in cooperation 
with Florida State University and the University of Flog; 
will provide the third year’s work in Florida’s leadership 
training program in recreation. The course includes instruc. 
tion in social recreation, recreational music, and arts and 
crafts. The teaching staff has been drawn from the Uni- 
versity faculties and the National Recreation Association 
A total of 48 clock hours of instruction will be given and 
three semester hours of undergraduate extension credit may 
be earned by those who wish to register for credit. 


GEORGIA _ By Thomas E. McDonough 


The Georgia Committee on Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation and Related Problems, a subcommittee of the 
Georgia Professional Standards Committee, is making real 
progress toward drawing up needs .and competencies for the 
following teaching areas: elementary school teachers, sec. 
ondary school teachers, special teachers, full and part-time; 
supervisors, coaches, and administrators. 


DeKalb County’s campaign to build healthy, happy chil- 
dren is making real progress. A course of study in health 
and physical education for the elementary grades has been 
partially completed by a teachers’ committee. Clinics are 
being held at various school centers, and the course of study 
is being interpreted and revised through observation and 
demonstration. Superintendent of Schools James Cherry is 
planning a revision of the overall school program and is 
emphasizing health and physical education in all twelve 
grades. Aside from the in-service training program, facili- 
ties have been steadily improved; three new gymnasiums 
have been constructed and a recent bond issue will provide 


for lighted play areas equipped with football, baseball, soft- - 


ball, and other activities for teen-agers and adults. A study 
is being made of equipment needs in all schools. The board 
of education is reviewing a plan which would provide for 
the setting up of a central supply for all physical education 
equipment; the amount of equipment requisitioned would 
be guided by school population. The Atlanta Area Teachers 
Education Service and the department of physical educa- 
tion and athletics at Emory University are taking an active 
part in initiating and implementing this program. 


KENTUCKY 


Miss Betty Kirlin, NSWA state chairman, Miss Dorothy 
Taylor, and Miss Ada Miller are promoting girls’ and 
women’s athletics throughout the state. The NSWA is 
planning to hold a meeting for women physical educators 
following the state association luncheon meeting at the Ken- 
tucky Hotel. This meeting will probably include a film and 
demonstration of teaching procedures in a current sport, and 
a discussion of the services available to teachers. 


Miss Kerlin ‘and her group have conducted 12 clinics in 
and about Louisville with an approximate attendance of 600 
women physical educators and others from related fields. 


The Ashland city schools have voted a bond issue which 
will provide physical education facilities for every school 
in the city. Plans are going forward for construction of 
several gymnasiums. 


A study of the annual high school reports for 1949-50, 
as filed in the State Department of Education, gives some 
interesting information. This study involved 575 white and 
colored public and private high schools. All but ten were 
requiring a basic course in health for graduation. This is 
one standard of the Code which every high school can meet. 
A total of 352 out of the 575 report that physical educa- 
tion is a-requirement, which is a large number considering 
that this is only the second year of the Code’s operation. 
Already 253 high schools have set up the Kentucky Health 
Record for all students. This record should be set up even 
if the health examinations cannot be given at the time these 
records are established. 
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New (6th) Edition 


Bowen - Stone — 
Applied Anatomy and 
Kinesiology 


By WILBUR PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 
Revised by 
HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 


. 
Associate Supervisor, Department of Physical 
Education, University of California, Berkeley 


This is a concise, interestingly presented study of the 
principal types of muscle exercise, with intelligent ex- 
planations of how they are performed, how they 
react on the body, their relation to problems of bodily 
development and the prevention and relief of certain 
defects and deformities. Complex movements are 
analyzed into their simplest elements. 


New (6th) Edition. 390 Pages 
234 IMustrations, 18 in Color. $4.75 


Third Edition 


Thorndike — 
Athletic 
Injuries 


By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and to the 
Harvard Athletic Association, Harvard University 


Diagnosis, prevention and treatment of specific in- 
juries incidental to athletics are covered in this useful 
book. The nature and frequency of injuries to the 
various parts of the body are analyzed from the point 
of view of a surgeon with wide experience in handling 
traumatic injuries on the athletic field and through 
the period of convalescence. Anatomy and physiology 
as related to physical exercise are included. 


Third Edition. 243 Pages 
114 IMustrations. $3.75 


Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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PREFERENCE 
SUITS 


Superb styling . . . smart 
good looks . . . true com- 
fort . . . all in one gym 


suit. NATIONAL SUITS are 
the choice of hundreds of 
schools . . . the favorite of 
thousands of students. Many 
attractive styles to select 
from. 


“WINNER” — In style, ap- 
pearance, comfort, No. 245 
leads the field. Pleated 
action back. Sewed darts 
in waist and back. In most 
popular colors. 


Write For 


COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM 


NATIONAL SPORTS CO. 


380 N. Marquette St. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 








suits BY Seconal 
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MODERN 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION BUILDINGS 


The past 27 years we have specialized in the design, 
fabrication and erection of our patented long span steel 
arches. 








Swarthmore College Field House 


These arches are used in Gymnasiums, Field Houses, 
Auditoriums, Theatres, Hangars, etc. 





Seton Hall College 


The most economical buildings can be erected with our 
arches, and our buildings are trouble free after erection. 
We gladly work with your architect to develop a useful 
and economical plant. 














| | 
ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., INC. 
113 W. 42nd St., New York City | 
Please send me your literature 
| | 
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NORTH CAROLINA By Ruth O, Moore 

The fifth annual working conference for public health 
educators was held at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, March 15-17. A number of health educators 
from out of state as well as from North Carolina Participated 
in the working conference which was sponsored by the de. 
partment of public health education of the school of Public 
health. Twenty-two counselors from eight states attended the 
field counselors’ conference, which was held in conjunetion 
with the working conference, to plan the work of the students 
who are going out for field training. 

The Woman’s College will be host to the State Girls 
Athletic Association Playday May 13, in Greensboro, N, ¢ 
Those schools who are members of the GAA will be allowed 
to send 15 girls to represent their association. A full day of 
activities is planned and a picnic lunch will be served to ajj 
the participants. 

A health education avorkshop for supervisors, teachers, 
and administrators will he held at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, by the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the School Health Coordinat. 
ing Service of the State Department of Public Instruction 
and the State Board of Health. The workshop will be held 
during the first six-week term of summer school and will 
carry six semester hours of credit at the graduate or under- 
graduate level. 


TENNESSEE By Carrie Belle. Morris 

A recreation workshop was recently conducted at Lincoln 
Memorial University sponsored by county agents of Clai- 
borne, Union, Grainger, and Hancock counties and by the 
University of Tennessee. 

Edwin B. Olds is new director of athletics and physical 
education at Milligan College. Constance Mynatt reports that 
the new physical education majors’ club has received a charter 
from the AAHPER. 

A camp for high school physical education teachers will 
be held June 4 to June 10, at Chickasaw State Park near 
Henderson, Tennessee. This camp is a joint project be- 
tween the University of Tennessee, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the Tennessee state colleges, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, 4nd the State Parks Division of the 
Department of Conservation. 

One hundred and twenty-five physical education teachers 
will be invited to this camp for the purpose of planning a 
better program of physical education for the high school 
boys and girls in the state. Competent instructors from the 
sponsoring agencies have been secured. Teaching techniques 
in the following activities will be offered: gymnastics, stunts 
and tumbling; individual activities; rhythms and _ singing 
games; conditioning activities, relays, and games of low or- 
ganization, team games; recreational activities outdoors. For 
further information, write to the Health Division, Depart- 
ment of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Scholarships are available to enable teachers in Tennessee 
to attend the health education workshop, which is to be held 
at the State College at Johnson City, June 12 to July 14. 
This workshop is planned for the purpose of working out 
a graded program of. health instruction for grades one 
through twelve. This is the sixth workshop jointly sponsored 
by the Department of Education, the Department of Public 
Health, University of Tennessee, and state colleges. 


TEXAS By Kitty Wingo 

The West Texas Women’s Physical Education Clinic, spon- 
sored by Odessa Senior High School, was held in Odessa, 
Texas, on March 11. The program included a demonstration 
by the modern dance group of Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas, under the direction of Dr. Anne 
Schley Duggan; an address by Miss Lucille La Salle; a dis- 
cussion period; an Indian hockey demonstration; a high school 
modern dance program; and a coaching session on volley- 
ball. 
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State College for Women, Denton, Texas, has been 
he American Red Cross National Aquatics 
School this summer from August 13-23. The school will be 
directed by Hilton H. Gillian, field director for the American 
Red Cross Safety Services. The charge for the ten-day course 
is $40.00 and includes textbooks, room, board, and the use of 
all facilities and equipment on the campus. ’ 

Texas State College for Women is offering a practice 
teaching course in recreation which earns the student four 
semester hours and is open to seniors only. Miss Agnes M. 
Hooley, associate professor at Texas State College for 
Women, is instructor. * 

Assignments to the various communities were based on 
choice of a place after a professional visit made during the 
semester previous to enrolling in the course. All planning 
with the chosen town was done on a cooperative basis, some- 
times with youth groups, sometimes with adult groups, and 
sometimes with a representative committee from youth and 
adult groups. A follow-up form is sent to a key person with 
whom the field worker has been associated in carrying ouc the 
project. The form further evaluates the course and field 
worker and enables the instructor to improve the course. 


Texas 
chosen as the site of t 


VIRGINIA 

On March 9, 10, 11, an elementary conference was held at 
Roanoke, Virginia, for all supervisors who work with ele- 
mentary schools in Virginia. Supervisors of health and phy- 
sical education, as well as, art, music, library, audio-visual 
aids, general supervisors, elementary school principals, and 
superintendents, were in attendance. At this conference an 
opportunity was given to each of the special fields to interpret 
various phases of their special program. The conference was 
very well attended and much was accomplished in the inter- 
pretation of the various special fields. 

The health and physical education service of the State 
Department of Education has completed the production of a 
film efititled “The Physical Education Instructor.” This is a 
girls’ physical education film, 12 minutes in length, sound, 
black and white, showing desirable administrative techniques 
in the physical education class. It was produced by the film 
division service of the State Department of Education in 
cooperation with the health and physical education service. 
The actual filming took place at Newport News High School, 
Newport News, Virginia. 





Southwest District News 


By Lloyd Webster, Public Schools, Los Angeles 





ARIZONA By Katherine Kraft 


The fifth annual state high school archery and badminton 
championship meet for girls, sponsored by the women’s phy- 
sical education department of Arizona State College, Tempe, 
under the direction of Miss Klann, was held on the College 
campus Friday, March 24, and Saturday, March 25. The Ari- 
zona Interscholastic Association gave its approval for this 
meet. In the archery events, the following rounds were shot: 
Class A-Double Columbia; Class B-Double Junior Colum- 
bia; Class C-Double Novice Event. The wand and clout 
shoot, novelty events, were also open to each entrant. Win- 
ners in each event were awarded a challenge trophy. All 
challenge cups were won last year for the third time by 
North Phoenix High School. 

Each school entered four badminton players, a first singles, 
second singles and one doubles team. A double elimination 
tournament was held for each of the three divisions. Challenge 
cups were awarded to the winners of each event. At the close of 
the badminton and archery afternoon matches the Women’s Phy- 
sical Education Club was hostess at an award tea for all players 
and teachers. Miss Nina Murphy, head of the women’s physical 
education department, presented the Challenge trophies at 
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With the Stars... 


With the stars of sports, modern fea- 
tures of construction in the equip- 
ment they use are of the utmost im- 
portance. That’s why so many of 
them use and recommend Wilson. 

The famous Wilson Advisory Staff, 
whose members help design, test 
and use Wilson equipment is another 
reason why so many outstanding 
sports stars prefer Wilson. Golf 
champions Sam Snead, Cary Mid- 
dlecoff, Lloyd Mangrum, Gene Sara- 
zen, Patty Berg and Babe Didrikson 
—tennis champions Jack Kramer, 
Don Budge, Bobby Riggs and Alice 
Marble—diamond stars Ted Wil- 
liams and Bob Feller— gridiron head- 
liners Johnny Lujack, Charlie Trippi 
and Paul Christman are among the 
stars who make up this great staff of 
experts. Play the equipment of cham- 
pions—Wilson—and you can be sure 
you’re playing equipment that can- 
not be surpassed. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., INC. 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


* 
IT’S 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 














PHYSICAL EX UCATION SUET 


. BRODERICK 


America’s Most Popular 
Physical Education Suits 


THE “ACTIVE GIRL" SUN 
A flattering, feminine 
‘all-in-one’ suit, styled 
for action. Attached elas- 
tic under-bloomers. Fea- 
tures a trim looking tai- 
lored collar and notched 
lapels, gripper front clos- 
ing, and yoke back, ring “% 
buckle belt. db DJ 


7230 
ALL-IN-ONE 


CCrettimanship in its highest form... 
minute details manipulated into smart- 
ness, comfort, style... you're assured 
all these when your students wear 
BRODERICK Gym Clothes ... made with 
BRODERICK Gym Fabrics . . SSANFORIZED- 
Vat-Dyed for gym clothes that look, fit, 
wear and wash well...that are approved 
everywhere! 


2400 BROADWAY 
1727 SO. BRAND BLVD. 


PARSONS, KANSAS 
GLENDALE 4, CALIF. 














that time. On Friday night, March 24, a party was held for all 
high school students staying on the campus. Marie Getty, pregj. 
dent of the Physical Education Club, served as student chair. 
man and was assisted by Miss Klann, chairman of the event, 
Other students who assisted with the meet were WAA sports 
managers and also members of the Physical Education Ciyh 
Fran Salerno, student archery manager, assisted Miss Steck: 
Bertha Vizcaya and Rita Van De Beuken assisted Miss Evans 
in the badminton division. Members of the Physical Education 
Club acted as officials for the two events. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of Arizona State 
College at Tempe received one of the first national charters 
issued by the AAHPER for a student Major Club. Officers 
are Marie Getty, president; Betty Lou Hughes, vice-president: 
Phyllis Newhall, secretary; Ernistine McDonald, treasurer: 
and Jeanne Evans, advisor. The club now has .one profes. 
sional and one social meeting a month. 


CALIFORNIA By Arvid Pauly 

The first statewide physical education workshop for ele- 
mentary classroom teachers will be held August 21-25, 1950, 
on the campus of the California State Polytechnic College, 
San Luis Obispo. “Genevie Dexter, consultant in physical edu- 
cation, California State Department of Education, announces 
that workshop experience will include rhythms, games, body 
mechanics and posture, and activities adapted to small indoor 
areas. Opportunity for planning and organizing programs will 
be provided through the leadership of staff members and the 
consultant service of Dr. Ruth Abernathy of UCLA.: Time 
has been set aside in the schedule for requested activities, 
films, and discussion of particular problems. 

Lucille K. Czarnowski, associate supervisor of physical edu- 
cation for women, at the University of California, Berkeley, 
and one of the leaders in promoting the revival of folk dance 
in the country, is the author of a recently published book, 
Dances of Early California Days. 

By going directly to the old-timers who still remefnbered 
the dances of their youth and by making use of the wire 
recorder and her extensive knowledge of early California 
dances gleaned from manuscripts of California archives, Miss 
Czarnowski has made a unique contribution to the field of 
folk dancing and California lore. 

Included in the book is the social setting, a brief historical 
survey, and analysis of basic step patterns of each dance. 

To inaugurate corecreational activities on the Berkeley 
campus, the men’s and women’s gymnasia have been opened 
on Sundays this semester. Folk dancing, games, and swim- 
ming have proven to be the most popular activities enjoyed 
by both men and women at the University. 

The Berkeley Unit of the CAHPER held its third meeting 
of the year on March 22. After dinner, President Lance 
Flanagan introduced James E. Rogers, former field representa- 
tive of the National Recreation Association, who spoke on 
“Recreation—Childhood Through Old Age.” Mr. Rogers also 
reviewed recent trends and legislation in recreation for 
California. 

Martha Graham and her group presented a most successful 
concert at Stanford on March 14, followed by two others, one 
in San Francisco and one at Mills. ‘ 

Mills College was the scene of a folk dance workshop during 
Easter week. A large group of folk dance enthusiasts spent 
several days learning new dances, evaluating teaching methods, 
and discussing folk dance philosophy. 

Members of the San Francisco Bay Counties Board of 
Women’s Officials have been officiating basketball leagues (73 
teams) during the current season. There is a great need for 
new Officials to lighten the load of the present staff. The San 
Francisco WNORC Board has started volleyball ratings for 
the first time this spring. 

Recently the electorate of San Francisco revised the city 
charter consolidating the park and recreation departments. As 
a part of this consolidation, it was the voters’ mandate that 
the San Francisco school department shall continue the school 
recreation program commencing in July of this year. 
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NEW MEXICO By Caskey Settle 


The New Mexico State High School Athletic Association 
is working on a plan to have play-offs to determine the state 
football champions. The present plan is to divide the schools 
into three classes according to enrollment, with champion- 
ships in each class. : aa 

There has been considerable increase in junior high school 
varsity competition this year, both in football and basketball. 

Hugo W. Alaspa, graduate student at the University of 
New Mexico, is working on a test of basketball ability for 
high school boys and college men. The tests he is using are 
concerned with the pass, pivot, and dribble; dribble and shoot ; 
free throw; shooting; jump and.reach; speed dribble. 

The,spring intramural program for men at New Mexico 
Highlands University includes softball (10 teams), table ten- 
nis (20 entries), chess, track and field, and horseshoes. 


UTAH By Bernice Moss 


The State Department of Education has been active in the 
revision of the state courses of study in health education and 
physical education and in the adoption of new’ health texts. 
Vaughn Hall is chairman of the committee which has been 
working on the problem. Members of the committee include 
teachers and administrators from both elementary and second- 
ary schools, with specialists in the fields serving in a consultant 
capacity. - 

The University of Utah summer session faculty will in- 
clude three visiting members in the department of health, 
physical education, and recreation. Dorothy Ruef, professor 
of health education and nursing at New Jersey State Teachers 
College, will teach classes in health education; E. J. Tyler of 
Brandon College, Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, will teach 
classes in recreation; and James J. Kevin, head of the physical 
education department at Oklahoma A&M, will teach graduate 
classes in physical education. 

The Utah Public Health Association has scheduled its an- 
nual conference at Logan in conjunction with the meeting of 
agricultural extension workers and home demonstration agents. 
The theme of the conference is “Better Health for Rural 
Communities.” Dr. W. W. Smith, professor of bacteriology 
and public health at Utah State Agricultural College, is 
chairman of the meeting. 
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By Katharine Fox, University of Washington, Seattle 


MONTANA By David P. Cole 


The collegiate chapter of Phi Epsilon Kappa at Montana 
State University has become increasingly active and has par- 
ticipated in several worthwhile endeavors during the past 
quarter. Their annually sponsored free-throw tournament was 
enthusiastically received, with over 40 boys participating in 
the event. The finals were held between halves of the game 
between the State University and the State College. The 
chapter’s treasury has been substantially increased as the re- 
sult of their season-long coke sale at all of the home basket- 
ball games. They hope to send a representative to one of 
the national conventions and to establish a loan fund for 
deserving students with the money that has been earned. 

On March 4, fifteen students from the University presented 
two gymnastic and tumbling demonstrations between halves 
of the championship playoffs at the district basketball tourna- 
ment held in Hamilton, Montana. Mr. Lawrence Potter, 
manager of the tournament and physical education director 
at Hamilton, was enthusiastic in his praise of this group’s 
work and expressed the opinion that the demonstration would 
be of definite assistance in establishing a more rounded pro- 
gram in physical education throughout the Bitteroot Valley. 
Mr. Gene Bourdet, physical education instructor at the Fair- 








You Can Now Teach 


Square Dancing to Your Classes 
SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES PRESENT... <4 





WITH ORAL 
INSTRUCTIONS & CALLS 
BY €D. DURLACHER 


MUSIC BY 
ED DURLACHER, THE TOP HANDS 
nationally famous caller, and THE TOP HANDS have recorded a new 
series of 3 Square Dance Albums of 9 double-face t2” records on Unbreak- 
able Vinylite. 
This simplified system offers these innovations: Easy progressive steps, 
oral walk-through instructions, and a siient groove with time to ‘‘square 
your sets’’ for the square dance that follows. Send for descriptive folder today. 
HONCR YOUR PARTNER—Albums |, 2, and 3; $10 ea. 


THE STANLEY BOWMAR co. 


Aids to Visual Education 
513 West 166th Street New York 32, N. Y. 























UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Summer 1950 


The Department of Physical Education for 
Women presents 


Undergraduate Professional Courses toward a 
B.S. in Education: Activities, Methods, Program 
Building 


Graduate Courses toward M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D.: 
Physical Education and School Health Education 


Special Feature: Approaches to Dance for Chil- 
dren by Delia Hussey 
May be taken as a short course June 26 to June 30 


First Summer Session—June 14 to July 22 
Second Summer Session—July 25 to August 26 


Write Now for Complete Bulletin to the 


Dean of the Summer Session 
546 Administration Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 














field High School, reports that a trampoline is being used 
with marked success in his program for both boys and girls. 
As far as is known, Fairfield is one of the first communities 
in the state to employ this piece of equipment. 


OREGON By Katherine M. Rahl 


Approximately forty representatives of various agencies 
working in health education were in attendance for a week at 
the first Northwest Regional Health Education Conference 
conducted by the tuberculosis and health association of Oregon 
and Washington in cooperation with the National Tubercu- 
losis Association. The Conference, held at the Columbia 
Gorge Hotel, Hood River, Oregon, from March 6-10, drew 
delegates from county tuberculosis and health associations of 
Oregon and Washington, together with representatives of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, the State Board of 
Health, State Department of Education, the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the public and parochial schools of Oregon, and of 
the Department of Public Health and Preventive Medicine of 
the University of Washington. Resource consultants included 
the executive secretaries of the tuberculosis and health asso- 
ciations of the two states, Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, of Oregon 
and Mr. George M. Shahan of Washington; Dr. John Cars- 
well, medical director of the, tuberculosis section of the 
Veterans Administration, Barnes Hospital, Vancouver, Wash- 
ington; Dr. G. C. Bellinger, superintendent of the Oregon 
State Tuberculosis Hospital, Salem, Oregon; and Miss Vivian 
V. Drenckhahn, director of health education service, Miss 
Charlotte V. Leach, consultant, health education service, and 
Miss Adela Schlosser, associate, rehabilitation service, all of 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 

Under Miss Drenckhahn’s expert direction, discussion groups 
explored three areas in health education, using the group 
dynamics approach. This type of conference served to ac- 
quaint delegates with various techniques which might be 
used with their own local groups. The reports made at the 
final session indicated that much progress was made in the 
three areas explored: (1) How can we adapt health educa- 
tion programs to the different groups in the community? (2) 
What is the relationship of health education to the whole 
field of tuberculosis control? and (3) How can we mobilize 
(or create an awareness on the part of) the various agencies 
in the community for more effective health education? 

All the delegates present sensed a keen desire on the part 
of the legal and voluntary agencies to learn to work together 
and find ways of helping one another for the good of the 
whole community. The representatives of the NTA re- 
ceived a unanimous vote of approval for their constructive and 
tireless aid throughout the conference. 


WASHINGTON By Helen McLellan 


Last year the Washington State Parks and Recreation 
Commission, recognizing the potent medium for education 
and recreation through organized camping, appointed James 
R. Huntley of the Highline High School recreation division 
to a full-time position as camping consultant for the state. 
Mr. Huntley has set up a subcommittee to study and make 
recommendations for (1) coordinating the development and 
use of group camps in state parks, and (2) providing counsel 
and assistance to leaders in the general field of camping through- 
out Washington. 

To date, considerable assistance has been given organiza- 
tions and communities in the selection and development of 
campsites, food service, camp program planning, sanitation, 
personnel selection, and other administrative problems. Re- 
quests for this service are continually increasing. The division 
staff has participated in the planning and execution of leader- 
ship training institutes with youth work agencies, colleges, 
school districts, and the American, Camping Association. 
Through existing camp coordinating groups and through con- 
ferences with individuals, much has been done to interpret 
accepted camping standards. 

A start has been made in aiding the integration of camping 
research. With the aid of colleges and of graduate students 
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working on theses, concrete problems of the camping field, 
such as mass-style vs. unit camping, are being studied. A 


‘library of materials on organized camping and recreation has 


been made available for use by all, and a film on campin: 
will soon be offered on a loan basis to community groups and 
agencies. 

Through the work of the research subcommittee a ques- 
tionnaire for the purpose of surveying all phases of organized 
camping in the state was compiled and sent to all groups 
which had camping programs for a period of one week or 
longer. As a result of the study the camping standards syb- 
committee, working with the State Department of Health 
and the Washington section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, is revising health regulations for organized camping. 
They also hope to*recommend minimum standards for group 
camping in the state. 

The use of state lands with consultant service for develop- 
ing camps is to be available to communities and organized 
groups. In areas where there is a recognized need for camp- 
ing, the camping consultant may work with a city council or 
agencies within the city to develop one campsite for use of 
all groups, each contributing its share toward the cost of 
development. Such camps would be developed under the 
standards of building and facilities as set up by the State 
Park and Recreation Commission. 

This program plus the interest of schools in developing 
camps indicates a rapid increase*in camping in Washington 
along well defined and acceptable lines to give the best camp- 
ing it has to offer to our children. 

An experiment in outdoor education for youth is being con- 
ducted May 5-12 by the State Department of Education. 
Through the coordinated efforts of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions of Washington and the public schools interested in a 
school camping program, it was suggested that this new 
experience in education be conducted by a school system which 
had already experienced setting up and running a camp. As 
a result the Highline School system is to be in charge of 
administrative details. 

The campers will be sixty high school juniors and the pro- 
gram will center around the conservation of the state’s natural 
resources. The staff will be drawn from the schools which 
supply the students and they will have a two-day, pre-camp 
training period. 

Careful records of administrative procedures, costs, student 
and teacher interest, program, etc., are to be kept and later 
used as a guide for school systems hoping to develop such a 
program. School board members and administrators through- 
out the state are invited to visit the camp and observe the 
experiment. 





Dance Section News 


By Katharine Wolfe, High School of Commerce, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Edna W. Doll of New Jersey reports increasing interest in 
modern dance in the high schools of her state. Clifford Scott 
High School, East Orange, where Miss Doll teaches, has 
four modern dance clubs which meet weekly after school 
hours with a total membership of 75 girls. The two advanced 
clubs have given programs outside of school this season and 
all clubs took part in an evening program at the school on 
April 14. On May 6 the yearly dance symposium for high 
schools of northern New Jersey will be held at the Spring- 
field High School. These annual symposiums have created a 
demand for more teacher training in this field and to help 
fill this need Miss Doll has been teaching a class in modern 
dance and choreography for physical education teachers. Other 
teacher helps such as records for teaching modern dance 
techniques and the Source Book of Dance, published last year 
by the State Committee on Rhythm, may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Doll. 
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Modern Dance Group is the newest extracurricular activity 
to be sponsored by the WAA at Rhode Island State College, 
according to Mrs. Barbara Hill, instructor. The group made 
its first appearance in Dancing Advertisements, a program 
presented for the March party of the WAA. The music of 
popular radio .singing advertisements was used as a back- 
ground for the production. Another program was presented 


on May Day. 
eee 


The University of Delaware has also organized its first 
dance club this year under the sponsorship of Mrs. Eleanor C. 
Mason. The organization is under WAA auspices and the 
20 members meet each Wednesday evening. The girls pre- 
sented a program at the annual May Day festivities in con- 
junction with groups from the freshman classes in rhythmic 
fundamentals and students from folk dance classes. 


College dance groups and their instructors in the Philadel- 
phia area have organized the Philadelphia College Dance 
Council for the purpose of furthering modern dance, and 
enlarging the concept of modern dance by bringing performers 
and speakers to Philadelphia, and by presenting dance con- 
certs. Membership includes: Beaver College, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, Cheyney State Teachers College, Harcum Junior Col- 
lege, University of Pennsylvania, Swarthmore College, Temple 
University, Tyler School of Fine Arts, and Arts Alliance. 

On December 2 the Council held a symposium at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania featuring a master class taught by 
Nona Schurman of the New Dance Group, New York City. 
Some 300 persons attended the symposium and over 150 
participated in the master class. In the evening a panel dis- 
cussion on “Dance in Relation to the Other Arts” was pre- 
sented by Emlen Etting, author and illustrator of a book on 
ballet; James Fleetwood, prominent musician who directs the 
Philadelphia Orpheus Club; Paul Rensom, dean of the New 
York Dramatic Workshop; and Nona Schurman. The Phila- 
delphia Dance Theater Group closed the symposium with the 
presentation of Choreographic Principles, using verbal ex- 
planation and dance interpretation to show devices and tech- 
niques involved in choreography, and ending with a complete 
dance based on the points brought out. 

On March 3 the Council held an informal dance workshop 
at Swarthmore College. Seven of the member schools pre- 
sented compositions for the approval of the group. Each 
group was introduced by one of its members who explained 
the composition, its purpose, music, etc. After each dance 
a discussion and evaluation of the work was led by a Swarth- 
more student. Lou Kilby of Bryn Mawr College is chairman 
of the Dance Council and Mrs. Patricia Baier of Beaver Col- 
lege is the secretary. 

Katherine Frey and Claire Wesiner are in charge of the 
dance activities at Temple University, Philadelphia. The 
modern dance groups and the physical education majors have 
both had a busy season of demonstrations and performances. 
On December 10 the Major Group appeared at the Pennsyl- 
vania state convention at Harrisburg where they demonstrated 
social dance for the junior and senior high school level. On 
December 8 the men and women physical education majors 
danced at the annual Christmas luncheon, and on December 
12-14 the majors and the modern dance groups performed at 
the third annual water show on the campus. 

On January 10th the same groups danced for the Valley 
Forge Hospital patients. The Dance Council group took part 
in a workshop at Swarthmore College on March 3, and on 
the 23rd they performed after the banquet of the Eastern 
District Association at Atlantic City. The annual dance con- 
cert on May 17 will include the dance groups, workshop, con- 
cert, and major physical education classes in the Seven Stages 
of Man, taken from Shakespeare’s As You Like It. The finale 
of the year’s program will come on May 19 when the physical 
education majors will perform folk dances at the annual 
May Queen coronation ceremonies. 
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BATHING CAPS 


HOWLAND 
Famous Molded Aviator 
Watertight Inner Edge 


WHITE RED BLUE 
194 
$6.60 Doz. 





HEAD SHAPED 
Molded Aviator 


Inside Watertight Design 
White Red Blue 
Yellow Green 


193 
$5.00 Doz. 





FLAT DIVER 
White Red Blue Green 
3 Dozen to Box 


200 
$1.44 Doz. 





SWIMMERS’ ACCESSORIES 
SWIM-AID NOSE CLIP 


Prevents water from entering nose. 
Aids correct breathing while swimming. 
Made of flesh-colored latex rubber. 

Light Sanitary Effective 
Recommended by physicians. 
Approved by Parents’ Magazine and Consumer 
Service. 


Display Packed $5.50 Doz. 





AUDIPHONE EARDRUM PROTECTOR 


Prevents water from entering ears, but does not 
keep out sound. 
Soft rubber Easily fitted 
Recommended by ear specialists 
Two extra pairs with attractive display $1.65 Doz. 








COMBS 


Pocket size—5 inch. Compact and Dustproof. 
Packed in transparent clearview display 
$7.20 Gross 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


1140 Broadway New York 1, N. , 4 














SHORT but INTENSIVE 


Teacher Education Courses 
in 


ARCHERY. DANCE and 
EQUITATION at 


THE TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 
ROXBURY, VERMONT 


June 28-July 4th 


Refresher Courses Sept. 2-Sept. 8 
Sept. 9-Sept. 15 


Rates—Including Cabin, Meals, tuition, use of all facili- 





ties for swimming, golf, tennis, etc...............-. $45.00 
eee Or ee er eee $47.50 
Recreation and Vacation Plans......... $40.00 and $35.00 


Dance Camp under direction of Don Bégenau 
featuring Social and Square Dancing. 


COMBINE A VACATION WITH SPECIALIZED 
TRAINING IN THE SUBJECTS YOU TEACH 
For complete information on 


ARCHERY, RIDING or DANCE, urite: 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller. 


Directors, Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 


450 W. 24th St., 16 AJ 
New York 11, N. Y. 

















NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
A Complete line of Selva 


Dance Footwear & Accessories 
MODERNE e 
LEOTARD ‘ 
(Zipper Fastener, 
Long Sleeves). 
Black, White, 
Royal Blue Ribbed ~ 
“*Durene‘’ Cotton. 
Biack, White or 
Grey Wool. 












MARINA SVETLOVA 
Premier danseuse of the 
Metropolitan Opera 
Company, illustrates 
SELVA dance shoes 
and leotards. 










SUNBACK 
au  tEOTARD 


Black, White, 
Flesh, Royal 


WRITE OUR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPT. 
FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST OF 
DANCE SHOES & OUTFITS 


Blue Mercerized 
**Durene’’ Cotton. 


Rhythmic 
Sandals 


e We | & SONS, INC. 


1607 Broadway * New York 19 
“For a quarter century, Selva & Sons have dedicated themselves 
to the development of finer Shoes and Accessories for the dancer.” 












Dorothy Briant writes glowingly of the enthusiasm for 
dance at Pennsylvania State College. The Modern Dance Club 
had an enrollment of 125 girls during the first semester and 
15 were chosen as members of the Concert Group. In Decem. 
ber the Concert Group gave a program for the Women’s ' 
Faculty Club and worked with the French .Club in their 
interpretation of the Jongleur de Notre Dame. On Jan 
13, the group presented a program for the Women’s Music 
Club of Phillipsburg, Pa. In February the girls appeared at 
a Dance-Musicale planned by the AAUW. Moods, Jabber. 
wocky (Lewis Carroll), Dry Bones, and Prelude No, y 
(Gershwin) were performed between instrumental trigs 
violin selections, and vocal numbers. : 
In March Dance Group presented a large work, Prejudice 
and a group of folk dances from foreign lands, as their part 
of an entertainment for international relations and under- 
standing arranged by Theta Alpha Phi in cooperation with 
UNESCO and the American National Theatre and Academy, 
On March 11 the Concert Group took part in a dance sym- 
posium sponsored by Wilson College. The symposium jp- 
cluded work in techniques and composition led by Gertrude 
Lippincott and a solo concert by the latter. On March 27 the 
school of physical education and athletics presented Emily 
Frankel and Mark Ryder in concert, and Mr. Ryder gave a 
master lesson to the students. The spring festival of the 
Concert Group will be given in May as part of the combined 
arts festival. The new work, Prejudice, last year’s Vibrato 
Divertimenti, and several new solos, duets, and trios will be 
included in the program. 





Erika Thimey, director of the Dance Theatre of Washing- 
ton, D. C., includes children’s work, adolescent groups, and 
adult classes in her teaching schedule. Classes. are organized 
for recreation and physical fitness as well as for professional 
training. A semi-professional production group, consisting of 
advanced adult students has been presenting a series of bene- $ 
fit performances. On February 19 they danced for the Crip- 
pled Children’s Clinic at Gallinger Hospital. Miss Thimey also 
directs the Modern Dance Club at Howard University which 
has scheduled productions for April and May. 


Space Problem Limits News 


Due to lack of space the news notes for New York and 
Massachusetts will appear in the June issue along with other 
items which arrived too late for publication. A space problem 
was also involved in the April issue and some of the Southern 
District dance news had to be held over for the June issue. 








Central District News 


By L. R. Marti, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 





NORTH DAKOTA By Grace O. Rhonemus 

Delta Psi Kappa members from the physical education 
department for women at the University held a sports day 
for high school girls recently. Invitations were sent to 
twenty high schools in the neighboring locality. 

Bonnie Bohnenblust, new Delta Psi Kappa president and 
junior major in physical education, went to Dallas, Texas, 
in April as delegate to the Delta Psi Kappa convention. She 
remained the entire week to attend the national convention 
of the AAHPER. 

Grand Forks City has two new grade gymnasiums and 
will have two more in the near future. All five grade schools 
have a special teacher in physical education and all of those 
five are men. 

“Excuses in Physical Education,”: was the topic for dis- 
cussion when the Greater Grand Forks Physical Education 
Club met at its monthly dinner meeting. Guests at the dinner 
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were all city principals. The speaker was Dr. Graham, local 


ie Fors Square Dance Club in Grand Forks sponsored 
a festival on April 19. All clubs within the state were in- 
yited to participate with one or two sets in costume. This 
was the first festival of its kind ever held in North Dakota, 
The YMCA in Grand Forks held its annual circus April 
14 and 15. Centering around the theme of “The Candy 
Circus,” members of the YMCA, public school groups and 
University of North Dakota students provided the acts. 
Contracts for the new $925,000 field house-gymnasium at 
the University were awarded on March 8 and construction 
will get under way in April. The field house part of the 
building is to be completed by December 1, 1950, and the 


entire building by July 1, 1951. 


MISSOURI : By William A. Gerber 

The spring meeting of the Missouri state association is 
to be held May 6-7 at Holiday House, Lake of the Ozarks, 
Eldon, Missouri. Discussions on “Improving Ourselves” 
and “Implementation of the Jackson Mills Report” will be 
featured. Miss Gwendolyn Drew, Washington University, 
St. Louis, is program chairman. 


MINNESOTA By C., P. Blakeslee 

The department of physical education for women at the 
University of Minnesota is presenting expanding opportuni- 
ties in advanced and graduate work in both physical educa- 
tion and school health education. In addition to the pro- 
fessional master of education degree, the advanced offering 
of the department may be applied toward the master of 
arts and the doctor of philosophy degrees. During the 1950 
summer sessions, offerings will be presented in the areas 
of advanced mechanics of movement, school health educa- 
tion, supervision, and problems in teacher education. 

Recent appointments to the Olympic Games and Pan- 
American Games Committee include four men from Minne- 
sota: Frank McCormick (baseball), James Kelly (track), 
L. F. Keller (hockey), and Ralph Piper (gymnastics). 

The Legislative Council of the Minnesota Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has gone on 
record opposing competitive boxing as a school activity, and 
opposing “all-star” games of all types, and has informed 
the Minnesota Association of Secondary School Principals of 
this action. 


KANSAS By Hazel Cave 

As a follow-up on an area conference on undergraduate 
professional preparation in health, physical education, and 
recreation held last fall at the University of Kansas, the 
delegates from university and college departments met March 
24-25 in Topeka prior to the state convention of the Kansas 
state association. At the fall meeting Dr. Carl Nordly, 
president of the AAHPER, gave a most stimulating and 
realistic presentation of some of the problems encountered 
in the field of undergraduate professional training. At the 
March meeting ways of meeting some of these problems 
in a manner which will function practically were considered. 

The sectional meetings of the state convention of the 
Kansas state association resulted in much in the way of 
refreshed outlook on old problems, and challenging ap- 
proaches to new material. Paralleling the consideration now 
being given psychosomatic approaches in medical care was the 
opening talk by Dr. George T. Stafford of the University 
of Illinois, “Psychosomatic Physical Education in Theory and 
Practice.” 

The Kansas Recreation Association, composed chiefly of 
directors of various types of municipal recreation programs 
in the state, is but two years old, but is a challenge to much 
older organizations in the vigor of its attack on problems 
J in the field of recreation. Semi-annual meetings are held 
at widely separated locations about the state, with par- 
ticular opportunity to watch functioning programs of rec- 
reation, both in the winter and in the summer. 

(Continued on next page) 
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DOLCOROCK 
MEANS SURFACE SAFETY 
ON YOUR GYM FLOORS! 


Clear, brilliant DOLCOROCK finish on your gym floor 
tends to make games “faster’—while reducing dan- 
gerous slip and slide. Its high coefficient of friction 
cuts down skid on those sudden stops and starts. And 
what an appearance—like a layer of crystal-clear 


quartz, attractive to spectators and participants alike. 


Lustrous DOLCOROCK can “take it’ under heavy sports 
use. Virtually impervious to grease and dirt, ordinary 
acids and alkalis. Makes your gym floor easy and 
economical to maintain whether it’s made of hardwood, 


cement or magnesite. 


Write for the booklet “FLOOR MAINTENANCE” — 
every type of floor 


DOLCOROCK 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


ONNECTICI 


covers surface problem. 
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BOY! 1 HOPE 
THEY HAVE 
MSARTHUR TOWELS 
WHERE I GO TO 
COLLEGE NEXT YEAR! 











Yes, McArthur’s famous school towels are a favorite with 


everyone. Students like them because they’re big, soft and 
absorbent . . . favorites with schools too because their long- 
lasting service cuts down budgets. For information, write di- 
rectly to Geo. McArthur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 
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In Memoriam: Lena Hoernig 

On February 2, 1950, Dr. Lena Moernig, one of the Mid- 
west’s pioneers in physical education, died of anemia at 
the age of 75. 

Lena Hoernig was an inspiration and a challenge to those 
who knew her. Her first interest in physical education began 
in her teens, at the old Kansas City Turnverein, and she 
graduated from the Indianapolis Training School of the 
Turners in the early 1890’s. She started her teaching career 
by becoming the first “special” teacher of physical educa- 
tion in the Kansas City public high schools at the then new 
Manual Training High School. At that time few high 
schools in the United States had physical education classes, 
especially girls’ classes. 

She was one of the first teachers of water safety ‘ts this 
area, and her contributions in that field were by example 
as well as precept. She took part, in the 1920's, in the old 
“Missouri River Marathon,” a 3-mile swim held every 
Labor Day, and she usually was the only woman entered. 
In her later years, in addition to attending Red Cross 
Aquatic Schools almost every summer, she had the unique 
record of swimming a mile once a week over 1,210 weeks— 
a practice which she continued until only a few weeks be- 
fore her death. 

Dr. Hoernig’s retirement from the Kansas City schools, 
where she had been teacher, assistant supervisor, and then 
teacher again for over fifty years, came in 1944, Sub- 
sequently she kept busy teaching German at Kansas City 
University, and translating, by request, two German text- 
books on psychiatry. 

To those of us who started our physical education careers 
under Dr. Hoernig, she was an invaluable counsellor and 
friend. Always -interested in her younger colleagues, she 
was never too busy to give them authoritative and friendly 
assistance. Dr. Lena Hoernig represents the link between 
the old and the new aspects of the physical education pro- 
fession, which is richer for her having been a part of it 
for over half a century.—Prepared by Florence Bradley. 


What I Expect of My Physical 
Education Teachers 


1. Intelligent enough to talk about sex problems objectively. 

2. Tactful enough to referee disputes fairly. 

3. Altruistic enough to want to do some social service. 

4. Trained enough in psychology to counsel young people. 

5. Professional enough to serve fellow workers in their im- 
provement. 

6. Kind enough to win young folks to their leadership. 

7. Big enough to distinguish trifles from giants. 

8. Doctor enough to heal the heartbreaks and soul injuries 
common to a big school. 

9. Cultured enough to be a model in taste and language. 

10. Creative enough to be able to put art into physical educa- 
tion activities and to appreciate originality in others. 
_ 11. Vision enough to tolerate the antics of young folk and to 
make the most of them. 

12. Big enough to overflow into the lives of other teachers in 
the school to keep them balanced and encouraged. 

13. Funny enough to be the clown of the organization if no 
one else turns up. 

14. Wholesome enough to set the mental climate of the school. 

15. Religious enough to be secure, clean, optimistic, and 
courageous. 

16. Skillful enough to provide practices in a wholesome, con- 
structive, living group. 

17. Moral enough to be a part in the development of con- 
science. 

18. Adaptable enough to make a physical education health pro- 
gram in spite of weather, interferences, and lack of equipment. 

19. Young enough to catch new ideas. 

Emit Nyman, Salt Lake City, Utah, from 
the November, 1949, issue of THe Coacu. 
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Teaching Tennis in the Secondary School 


FTENTIMES when teachers view their work from day 

to day there is a tendency to become despondent over 
the slight progress that is apparent. Yet when a long-range 
backward glance is taken definite steps of accomplishment j in 
the school program can be seen. Such a long-range view has 
been a source of encouragement in the development of the 
sport of tennis among the girls at our school. Three years 
ago in this particular Florida school any resemblance to an 
active interest on the part of students in the game of tennis 
was purely coincidental. 

Experience has proved the advantage of beginning tennis 
instruction at an early age. Consequently, last spring the 
junior high school age group, a group that will nearly always 
respond enthusiastically to proper motivation, was chosen to 
lay off on the asphalt basketball courts a regulation tennis 
court, painting the lines with yellow in contrast to the white 
lines of the basketball courts. A regular tennis net was then 
hung. 

For three weeks the seventh and eighth-grade girls, working 
in groups of ten, were instructed in fundamental techniques 
of forehand and backhand strokes using the buddy system, 
working first at the wire fence, which served as a backboard. 
Then they moved onto the regular court. At first, the players 
used their hands for their strokes in order to develop muscular 
coordination and to train the eye to focus on the ball. After 
they had acquired a fair knowledge of the techniques, they 
were taught the correct grip for forehand and backhand 
strokes with their racquets. Assisting in the program were 
members of the high school tennis team. 

The next step, with the approval of the principal, was the 
requirement that all the junior high school boys and girls 
come to the court for one hour one day a week for a demon- 
stration match. Two members each from the boys’ and girls’ 
teams played singles and doubles and during the games the 
spectators learned scoring by calling out the scores after each 
point. 

As a follow-up of the procedure, one day a week those 
girls interested in continuing their tennis came to the munici- 
pal courts for a clinic. Some of them had attended such a 
clinic on local courts a few weeks earlier. Again under su- 
pervision with members of the team serving as instructors, 
further instruction in the development of skills and the intro- 
duction of service was given. The progress that was made was 
both amazing and gratifying. 

Another promotional activity was in evidence when the top 
tennis player, a Junior Wightman Cup member, secured the 
position of tennis aide to the director of playgrounds for the 
summer with the aid of the physical education department. 


‘Such an arrangement had the two-fold advantage of giving 


this player the opportunity to teach and those whom she 
instructed the opportunity to learn the skills she had developed. 

In an effort to give tennis opportunities to a greater num- 
ber of participants, the following plan was initiated in the fall 
of this past school year. Since ‘only two courts are available 
for school use during the tourist season, these must be re- 
served for practice and challenge matches for the regular 
team members prior to interscholastic matches. Accordingly 
details have been worked out for a Tennis Club based on the 
point system for advancement. Points are awarded for attend- 
ance, attitude, challenge matches played, etc. Girls, working 
through committee appointments, are responsible for bulletin 
board arrangements, scrapbook, correspondence, publicity, 
attendance records, and challenge match slips. Group instruc- 
tion continues twice a week and various practical skill tests 
are given. 

As players from the Club improve their game, they are 
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ed to challenge the regular team members, thus having 

rk up the ladder and eventually into the group 

layers with the privilege of coming from school 

to the courts during the sixth hour, the tennis period, as a 
regular team. 

— — rgereer te is given to the girl having the most 

‘nts and at the end of the year a large trophy will be 
awarded to the outstanding member of the team for the year. 
Being a member of the team carries its own reward in the 
privilege of participating in the interscholastic matches and 
finally the district and state tournaments. 

The philosophy back of such a tennis program is that ex- 
pressed by Ethel Bowers: “Not everyone can be taught to 
be a champion, because not everyone possesses the attributes 
of a ‘Champ,’ but everyone can be taught to be as good as 
her talent will allow.” 
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MARGARET ALSTON 
Fort Lauderdale High School 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


Ten Pin Basketball 


OURT.—A three-division basketball court is used. In addi- 
tion, three double circles are drawn at each end of the 
court, one on either side of the basket, and one slightly in front 
of the basket. Two or four circles may be used, according to 
the number of players. (See diagram). 

Equipment.—One basketball, volleyball, or soccer ball and 
as many ten pins as there are inner circles. A ten pin is placed 
in the center of each inner circle. ' 

Players—Any number, divided into centers, guards and for- 
wards. 

Object of Game.—To score by knocking down the ten pin 
in any of the inner circles. One point is scored for each pin 
legally down. 


Diagram for Ten Pin Basketball: X—guards; O—ferwards; fewer guards, 
forwards, or centers may be used depending on the size of the class. 
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COLORFUL BEAT OF THE 


GRETSCH-WIGMAN 





@ Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
spirit of the dance with this most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice of leading artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompaniment, 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classical 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially selecte 
real skin, with bright nickel-plated straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 
LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


The FRED GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 


218 So. Wabosbh Ave., Chicago 4, Ili. 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, Incorporated 
Founder—TED SHAWN—Director 
Ninth—1950—Season 


“The University of the Dance’ 


Undergraduate Course Nine Weeks . 
Graduate Course Six Weeks 
both beginning July 3rd 
Faculty: 
Ballet: MARGARET CRASKE (Ist 7 weeks) 
Modern: MYRA KINCH 
Ethnic: MME. LA MERI (6 weeks) 
DR. ELIZABETH BURCHENAL (1 week) 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (1 week) 
PEARL PRIMUS (1 week) 
Body Conditioning: 
JOSEPH PILATES (6 weeks) 
Pedagogy, Fundamentals of Movement & Rhythm 
TED SHAWN 
Kinesiology & Anatomy for Dancers: 
JOSEFINA GARCIA (6 weeks) 
Workshop in Stagecraft for Dancers: 
JOHN CHRISTIAN 
Visual Aids to Teaching Dance: 
CAROL LYNN 
and a list of Distinguished Guest Lecturers. 


Students seeking graduate credit for their study of the 
dance at Jacob’s Pillow apply to the Director of 
— Study Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass. ° 


* 
All others write to: 


The Director 


Jacob's Pillow Dance Festival, 
P.O. Box 87, Lee, Mass. 

















GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
STUDY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


SUMMER QUARTER JUNE 20-AUGUST 26 


Graduate Work—Supervision of physical education programs 

Undergraduate Work—Methods in public schools, recreational 
skills courses, physical education for the classroom teacher, 
recreational leadership, camp leadership, camp and recrea- 
tional crafts 


Graduate and Undergraduate Work—Tests and measurements, 
organization and administration, coaching of basketball, 
coaching of football, and principles of physical education 


For further information, write to: 


Granville B. Johnson or Dorothy Humiston 
Department of Physical Education 

THE UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Combine Summer Study with Recreation 
In the Colorado Rockies 

















The Game.—Place 2 (or 3) guards outside each inner circle 
to guard the pin. Place 2 (or 3) forwards outside the Outer 
circles to score or knock the pin down. Use as many centers 
as are left over. Jump the ball at the center to start the play 
after scoring, or use the throw-in. The penalty for all fouls 
or violations such as incorrect guarding, traveling with the 
ball, holding the ball more than three seconds, shall be an oyt. 
of-bounds. Do not employ the dribble used in basketball, 4 
score of one point is made each time a pin is legally down, 
The forwards may pass the ball and shoot for any one of 
the three circles. The ball must be thrown, not rolled, [f 
a guard secures the ball, she passes it to her centers; the 
centers pass it to the forwards who try to score. The for. 
wards may not step inside the outer circle. If they do this and 
the pin is knocked down, no score is made and the ball is taken 
out-of-bounds by an opposing guard. If a guard steps inside 
the outer circle to catch the ball, an opposing forward takes the 
ball out-of-bounds. Five-minute quarters are usually played, 
The team having the highest number of points at the end of 
four quarters wins. 


This is a good lead-up game to basketball for many of the 
techniques, skills, and rules of basketball can be taught to a 
greater number of players than can be allowed on the floor 
in basketball. * 


RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Central High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


* This article was submitted by the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. 


Camping for the Handicapped 


HE day is past when a crippled child or adult must forego 

all forms of recreation because of a limiting handicap. 
Great strides have been made to bring the handicapped into all 
feasible forms of recreation, especially camping. The outdoors 
with its “wide open spaces,” its far horizons, its wild and 
natural make-up, its star-studded sky has always exerted a 
therapeutic effect on the body (and mind) of man. Add good 
leadership, desirable facilities, congenial companions, and an 
unusually potent situation for recreation and rehabilitation is 
presented. 


There are over one hundred camps in the nation that cater 
exclusively to handicapped children. The majority of these are 
agency-sponsored, many being under the supervision of state 
chapters of the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. Modified facilities and equipment in these camps permit 
the acceptance of almost any ambulatory person. The most 
recent departure in the philosophy of camping for the exceptional 
is that mildly handicapped children should be integrated, inso- 
far as possible, into the regular program of the “normal” camp. 
It is surprising how agile and adaptable youngsters can be, 
even'on crutches. The writer had the privilege of coaching two 
basketball teams of crippled children. This experience would 
convince any skeptic that these children must never be “sold 
short,” that they can, and they will, lead as normal an existence 
(especially in recreational pursuits) as is possible. 

The experiment conducted by the Connecticut Camping Asso- 
ciation in the summer of 1949 proved eminently successful. 
Handicapped children were placed side-by-side with so-called 
normal youngsters in more than thirty camps (public and 


. private) throughout Connecticut. Results indicated that the 


handicapped children had more fun, learned more things, and 
gained greater skills when integrated into the regular camp 
program.. This type of integration has since been tried through- 
out the nation with extremely favorable results. 


GERALD P. Burns 
American Camping Association 
Chicago, Illinois 
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. Did You Know That - - - 


NEW one-hand typewriter is now available. These type- 

writers will help to solve utilitarian and vocational 
writing problems of those who have lost the use of one hand. 
They also provide an excellent activity for one-hand rehabili- 
tation. Write to the Typewriting Institute for the Handi- 
capped, Inc., 208 West 23rd Street, New York City 11. 


HE 27th annual conference of the American Physical 

Therapy Association will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 26-30, 1950. The Association’s address 
for further information is 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 

eee 

ORONET Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois, 

announces the completion of a new film “Let’s Share with 
Others.” Various examples of sharing are shown in this film 
to demonstrate to children that sharing is a desirable and 
essential discipline of democratic living. When to share, when 
not to share are illustrated and the new skills needed to gain 
the pleasures that come with sharing are emphasized. 





Interschool Competition 
(Continued from page 280) 


Journal of Health and Physical Education in an article 
by C. L. Lowman: 

In 1946, the Society of State Directors for Health and Physi- 
cal Education passed the following resolution: Inasmuch as 
pupils below the tenth grade are in the midst of the period of 
most rapid growth, with the consequent bodily weaknesses and 
maladjustments, partial ossification of the bones, mental and 
emotional stresses, physiological readjustments, and the like, be 
it, therefore, resolved that the leaders in the field of physical 
education should do all in their power to discourage inter- 
scholastic competition at this age level because of its strenuous 
nature. 


Be it further resolved that where school systems continue to 
foster a program of interscholastic sports competition for pupils 
below the tenth grade, that they be urged to limit it to pupils 
who are physiologically mature as measured by Roentgen pic- 
tures of the degree of carpal bone ossification, advanced chrono- 
logical age plus beard growth, or some other indication of 
physiological maturity.” 


Conclusions 


Much is yet to be done to improve the daily physical 
education program to meet the needs of every child. 
Following this daily program, and growing out of it, 
should be a broad intramural program planned to attract 
every child in the school. The activities should be of an 
individual and dual nature and should include dance 
activities as well as team games. It is desirable that 
every child have satisfying participation in many 
recreational activities and not specialize in one activity 
too early in life. These two objectives, an improved 
daily program of instruction and a broad intramural 
program for all, would tend to minimize, even eliminate, 
an interschool competitive program. 


(Continued on next page) 





1 This resolution was originally passed by the Representative Assembly 
(then known as the Legislative Council) of the AAHPER and the So- 
ciety in 1938. It was brought up for consideration by the Society again 
in 1946 and repassed by that group. 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 


Equipment is recognized as a hall- 


mark of quality and unvarying 


performance. 

















Graduate Study 


Practicum in Physical Education 
University of Michigan 


Summer Session—1950 


A course designed to combine theory and practice. A 
pooling of expert knowledge with critical analysis and 
research. 

The practicum is organized into the following three 
units, each carrying 2 hours credit. 

Unit I Creative Dance or 
Athletic Coaching and Administra- 
tion, June 26—July 8 
Unit II Safety Education, July 10—July 22 
Unit If Community - School Camping, July 
24—-August 6 


The Practicum may be elected for 2, 4 or 6 hours credit. 
Members of the University physical education and 
athletic coaching staffs will be assisted by the following 
visiting lecturers: 
Margaret H’Doubler, University of Wisconsin (Dance) 
Ruth Murray, Wayne University (Dance) 
Dr. Herbert Stack, New York University (Safety 
Education) 
Charles Forsythe, State Dep’t of Public Instruction 
(Athletics) 
Julian Smith, State Dep’t of Public Instruction 
(Camping) 
Dr. Hubert Brown, University of Hawaii (Camping) 
Franklin Armstrong, Montclair, N. J., Public Schools 
(Camping) 
See Summer Session catalogue for 
complete list of courses in Physical Education. 


Direct inquiries to the Office of the Summer Session, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
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Recommendations to the Board of Directors 
of the AAHPER 


It is recommended that: 


1. A cooperative and comprehensive study of inter. 
school competition in the elementary schools be under. 
taken by a committee representative of the several 
agencies already working on this problem.” 


2. The findings of the committee mentioned in No, ] 
be formulated into a statement that might be endorsed, 
supported, and publicized by all concerned. 


3. The resolution relating to interschool competi. 
tion on the elementary school level adopted in Seattle 
in 1947 by the Physical Education Division is contra- 
dictory and should be clarified, but that no new resoly- 
tions be adopted until more facts are available (as a 
result of numbers 1 and 2). 0% 


2Five agencies are studying this problem, according to Dr. Simon 
McNeely, Specialist in Health Instruction and Physical Education, 
(Elementary Education), in the U. S. Office of Education. 


Intramurals 
(Continued from page 282) 


The winter season finds basketball as the team sport. 
The season opens the second week of the second semes- 
ter which is usually around the first of February. At 
this time the different homerooms have been organized 
for the spring term work. Of course the popularity of 
basketball is such that many pupils would play it the year 
around if permitted to do so. With the introduction 
of other games into the program, however, they do not 
mind having the basketball season restricted. This 
observation gives further suport to the belief that when 
pupils are exposed to a variety of activities and learn 
the fundamentals well enough to enjoy the game there 
is little difficulty m getting them to participate. The 
instruction given in the physical education class periods 
contributes much to providing opportunities for stu- 
dents to learn about a wide variety of activities. 

There is only one basketball court to take care of 
the three leagues entered in the basketball tournament. 
Around six but no more than eight teams comprise a 
league. , By allotting each team a period of 30 minutes, 
three games can be played during the one and one-half 
hours allotted for intramurals. The schedule is ar- 
ranged in such a way that teams rotate at different 
times. A team which plays at the activity period one 
week would rotate to the first recess the. next week. 
This play plan follows until the round-robin schedule is 
completed. This also provides opportunities during the 
various lunch periods for pupils to get a chance to see all 
of the teams play during the season. In the eighth-grade 
league it is necessary to use two afternoon periods to 
take care of the eight teams entered. The same days 
are followed and the only change in the schedule is 
the time. This arrangement is necessary since only 
six teams can be worked conveniently into the regular 
intramural period of the school day. 
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OFTBALL is the team sport for the spring season 

which starts around the first or second week in 
April. We are blessed with ample outdoor playing 
space. Five or six softball fields are used to take 
care of the teams. All teams report on their assigned 
days since it is possible for us to use one half of the 
field for boys and one half for girls without a serious 
difficulty. With this arrangement teams can play their 
ames two consecutive days in each week. 

We allow five innings to constitute a game. Games 
are usually completed in an hour. The second recess 
is used for lunch or other activities in which the pupils 
may wish to participate. 

Individual Game Tournaments.—There is a definite 
time provided in the regular physical education class 
periods for pupils to participate in the individual game 
tournament. A round-robin schedule is drawn up. The 
sports played are on a seasonal basis as is shown on the 
chart. The individual game tournament is voluntary. 
After pupils have learned the fundamentals of certain 
games they are more anxious to enter a tournament. 
The theory of play centering around the self-expression 
instinct in which persons enjoy doing the things they can 
do best has certainly shown its soundness relative to 
pupils entering the individual game tournament. 

Each winner in each physical education class period 
becomes the class period champion. There are five 
such class periods daily. Therefore, five champions 
are declared. These five champions play a straight 
elimination tournament during the activity period to 
decide the school championship. At such a time all 
students are free. 

Intramurals in track and field events are part of our 
long-range program. 

The Problem of Officials —The problem of providing 
competent officials to handle the various intramural 
games is a factor of significant importance. The team 
plays hard and takes each game seriously. Therefore, 
we try to secure the best referees, scorers, timers, etc., 
available. 

To bring in outside officials would necessarily require 
considerable expense. We secure the services of a few of 
the men teachers to handle some of the games which may 
have a decisive bearing on the outcome of team stand- 
ings. For the most part students are used. Members 
of the varsity teams are ineligible to compete in intra- 
murals and hence, this group is used as a source of 
officials. Many of the pupils who show some potential 
ability as referees during their physical education 
periods are also used for some of the games. This group 
is given special training in officiating by the physical 
education director. The seriousness, honesty, and de- 
pendability shown by the student officials have been 
great factors in their success in handling the intramural 
games. 

Scoring and timing are also handled by students. 
This allows an opportunity to utilize those students 
with some physical defect which may prevent them from 
being able to take an active part in the games. 


Until we can find other methods of furnishing offi- 
cials for intramural games it appears that students 
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Your 4-Pomt Procram 


i] Get a camp position for this summer. The 1950 Directory 
of Summer Camp Positions has exclusive listings of hundreds of 
camp jobs available, all over the country. Gives locations, posi- 
tions open, where to apply, other helpful data. And it costs you 
only $1.00 per copy. 


2 Subscribe to CAMPING, the official magazine of Ameri- 
can Camping Association. Brings you, regularly, a wide variety 
of usable ideas in interesting articles by top-flight camping people. 
$3.00 per year, $5.00 for two years in U. S. Canada 25¢, For- 
eign 50¢, per year additional. 


3 Study the new 1950 Camp Director's Handbook and Buying 
Guide. 116 up-to-date pages, chock full of charts, tables, dia- 
grams covering every phase of camp operation. Handy library- 
size edition gives you the answers you want, when you want them, 
for only $1.00 per copy. 


4. Read the latest and best books on all phases of camping. 
Choose from the group below, which has been selected from the 
offerings of all publishers. Save time, trouble, and money; we 
ship all books prepaid. 


1. Administration of the 3. Handbook of Day 
Modern Camp ......... . $4.00 Gili < 6is-c'c328 $3.00 


11; Beck of Neture Heb- 25. Services for the Open $2.00 


ME aaa heat dole $3.50 8. Use of Native Craft 
is C , Materials... $2.75 
. Camp Counseling ! 
27. Nature Crafts (JUST 
aE ORE: “ne Geo a $2.49 
28. Camping With Pur- 22. Campsite Develop- 
pose (JUST OUT) $3.00 ment ......... .- $4.00 


ORDER TODAY! GET SET FOR A 
GRAND 1950 CAMPING SEASON 


GALLOWAY PUBLISHING CO., 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Please enter my order for the following: 

(C) Directory of Summer Camp Positions @ $1.00 each. 
0 Subscription to CAMPING for........ years. 

[) 1950 Camp Director's Handbook @ $1.00 each. 


Books corresponding to the numbers circled below. 


1 3 8 11 22 25 26 27 28 
GC CURR D, . 0 0:5:< 064000 to cover cost. 
GN oink oSei an tcg oe aes sesh, cbesba eee nthe deardine ge hper 550 


DO | UB a dc xiikein adda oh Kb tanec he cs ceed aseeeb byaeseteekie 


GR Abe an Shaw ininyedusteebeieelowstwnneaen ee Pe 





will serve as officials. That they handle themselves 
well is attested by the fact that there have been times 
when the writer has been called away from the scene 
of an intramural game only to return and find the 
game moving along smoothly under the supervision 
of the student official. 

Record Keeping.—There is a regular system used in 
keeping the daily records for each team. A large bul- 
letin board situated in the gymnasium lists the number 
of games won and lost and the scores. Other informa- 
tion, such as the schedule, sportsmanship notices, pic- 
tures, write-ups, etc., may also be found on the board. 
The records of each team are kept daily by students 
assigned for that work. These students report the 
results of each game to the physical director before 
they are placed on the bulletin board. Should there 
be an error in reporting the scores on the bulletin board 
at any time it would not go unnoticed for long because 
students are constantly consulting the board to see the 
progress of their room. The school bulletin which is 
published twice during the year also carries accounts 
of the intramural program. 

Determining Champions.—At the completion of the 
round-robin schedule for a particular sport season, 
the homeroom having won the highest number of games 
in its respective league is declared the homeroom 
champion for that league. Since there are three leagues, 
three champions are produced. These three league 
champions and the runners-up play a straight elimina- 
tion tournament for the honor of becoming the school 





“SWIM-AID”™ 


THE INDISPENSABLE NOSE CLIP! 


The most unusual pretection for cwimmers 
ever devised! Light—sanitary—effective—it 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 2, 1950, a 15 months’ course will begin 
for men and women college graduates who can present 
twenty-six hours of college credits in the biological, 
physical and social sciences. Selected applicants having 90 
hours of college credit who can meet the above science 
requirement, may be accepted. Physics and chemistry 
credits are required of all applicants. 


For further information, address Director, Division of 
Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medicine, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

















champion. This method brings the 7th-, 8th- and 9th. 
grade champions together in a play-off which, at firs 
glance, may seem questionable from the standpoint of 
competition. However, there has never been a time 
when a team in any league entirely dominated the class 
in any of the sports on the program. Each of the three 
grades has won the school championship since the or- 
ganization of the program at least once. This keen 
competition has kept the program interesting. 

The runner-up teams are given an opportunity to 
compete for the school championship also. This plan 
has proved to be popular with the different rooms since 
there are many times when teams lose by one point or 
are one game behind and are anxious for another 
chance to play. 

Awards.—Three types of awards are given to in- 
tramural winners: the individual ribbon award, the 
team plaque, and the banner award. To each class 
winner in its respective league goes a small plaque 
made of hard cardboard. This plaque which is cut 
out in the industrial education shop has the names of the 
members of the team, the event, and the date won. 
This information is typed on a white piece of bond 
paper and pasted on the plaques, along with a paper 
gold star. These plaques are in one of the school’s 
colors. 

There is a wall-size banner for each sport given to 
the team winning the school championship. This ban- 
ner remains in the winners’ room as long as they hold 
the championship for the sport indicated on the banner. 

To the individual game winners there are ribbons with 
the participant’s name, event, place, and date typed 
on it. These ribbons are purchased at a nominal cost. 
At the close of each semester in the months of January 
and May, award day is conducted at an assembly period 
which is held in the auditorium. This is the culmina- 
tion of the semester intramural sports program. The 
various plaques, banners, and ribbons for the different 
sports are awarded at this time. Qualities of democ- 
racy, sportsmanship, and cooperation are exemplified 
during this program. Students from the losing and 
winning rooms take an active part in the program. A 
homeroom which must give up the banner to another 
homeroom is requested to come to the stage and present 
the banner to the winning homeroom. 


















THE NEGRO IN SPORTS 


By Edwin Bancroft Henderson 


Head of the Department of Health, Physical Education and Safety, 
Divisions X-XIII, Public Schools, Washington, D. C 


Comments 


“It is a book that should be in the hands of everyone who is in- 
terested in the history of physical education in America.’’— 
Jay B. Nash, professor of physical education, New York University. 
“This is an excellent account, and you are to be congratulated, 
indeed.’’—Jesse Feiring Williams, professor, emeritus, Columbia 
University. 

“Those interested in Negro athletics and their rise in the world 
will find herein all the stars of that race, from the outstanding 
boxers of a bygone era to the modern crop of collegians.—The 
work thus becomes a cross between a readable resume and a 
textbook.’’“—Lewis Atchison in The Sunday Star, Wash., D. C., 
Feb. 19, 1950. 


SF QO: 6.600055. Profusely Illustrated .......... Price $4.00 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
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It is gratifying to know that in many school systems, 
there is evidence of an awakening of administrators 
as to the importance of physical education for all the 
students. They are beginning to provide the schools 
with adequate facilities, equipment, and enough time 
for axgood program. In return they have the right to 
expect from teachers of physical education a program 
designed to meet the needs of the many different types 
of individuals who desire to participate in the school 
athletic program. 

An intramural program carefully planned may serve 
as one means of satisfying the athletic demands of those 
students who desire to participate in competitive sports 
free from the high tension which is so often found in 
interscholastic athletics. ¢e¢ 


The School Camp 


(Continued from page 285) 


Activities Related to the Practical Arts 


Caring for shelters, tools, equipment. 

Cooking outdoors in various ways—Dutch oven, ashes, pit fire. 
Housekeeping. 

Learning to serve. 

Learning to sleep outdoors. 

Learning to use tools—axe, hammer, saw. 

Ordering supplies. 

Planning menus. 


| gnats educators clearly recognize the importance 
of combining the camp with the school. John W. 
Studebaker, former U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
predicts that by 1960, camping will be an essential part 
of the year-round program. He urges boards of educa- 
tion throughout the nation to take twenty-five percent 
of the moneys intended for city school buildings and 
expend them on erecting and equipping school camps. 
Dr. Studebaker recommends a twelve-month school, 
with all children having the opportunity for a country 
camping experience at some period during the year. 
While the value of day camps in school playgrounds 
and city and country parks is undeniable, the fact re- 
mains that the permanent year-round country camp pre- 


sents a more significant educational experience for the 
average child. The opportunities granted by long-term 
country living in a real learning situation associated with 
regular schooling and trained personnel can give chil- 
dren deeper understandings and appreciations of such 
elementary needs as food, clothing, and shelter. 

It is disturbing to hear educators who have given 
little thought to the subject consider camping experi- 
ences as a transfer of baseball and tennis, with some 
swimming and hiking, to country environs. To them, 
camping is just an escape from baking summer side- 
walks and hot tenements to green forest. An unbiased 
evaluation of the many experiences and activities of- 
fered by camps operated by boards of education denotes 
the superiority of the environment in which learning 
takes place. While the classroom does have available 
many fine texts, splendid audio-visual aids, and skillful 
teachers, there is no substitute for the quality of instruc- 
tion possible in the outdoor classroom. Problems re- 
lated to daily living are constantly waiting for solution. 
Pupils are challenged to resolve their problems. Re- 
spect for each other grows as solutions to problems are 
found. 

When camping, children must aid in caring for equip- 
ment, tents, tools, food and garbage disposal. They 
must participate in blazing new trails or remarking old 
ones. They assist one another in collecting bait for a 
group fishing trip. They pitch in to clear land for a new 
infirmary. They build bird-feeding stations so that 
others may study bird life. In all these ways, children 
are applying the principles of cooperation and considera- 
tion for others in the group. Then, too, children are 
called upon to make decisions, to assume responsibility 
for the care of horses or chickens, to raise a patch of 
vegetables, to serve as cook for an outdoor meal, to 
select dry wood for the campfire. Children thus learn | 
to exercise judgment. They gain practical skills and 
knowledge unavailable in an urban setting. 

Baseball, tennis, swimming, hiking, and other physi- 
cal activities are in full swing at camp. But now these 
activities are not magnified out of all proportion to their 
importance to the camp curriculum. The planning, par- 
ticipating, growing in related skills, and the feelings of 
friendship and cooperation involved are the large issues. 
Mental health comes to the fore as physical health is 
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stressed. Poise, confidence, self-reliance, security, well- 
being, satisfaction, and social attitudes—all evident, and 
yet unable to be measured—are the concomitants of 
camping carefully conducted and supervised by school 
authorities. 

We have now reached a point at which we can say 
that camping can no longer be considered as a fad or 
a frill, but as basic education for democratic living. 
Almost better than any other medium can it cultivate 
both group cooperation and independent responsibility 
for the individual. When a child learns how to live 
within a group as a valuable contributing member to his 
camp group welfare, he is learning how to take on 
family responsibilities and how society is enriched by 
unselfish devotion to community welfare. 


Twelve months for a school year (including time at 
camps) with teachers on a ten-month basis, would be 
ideal. Camping in school time is really nothing more 
than learning in the outdoors that which can best be 
taught there. Such education has become imperative in 
a mechanized society where man and his natural en- 
vironment are being so surgically separated. In order 
that coming generations may not be disoriented, rootless 
dwellers of sterile cities, themselves sterile of soul, -it 
has become urgent that educators take upon themselves 
the duty of restoring an understanding of self in rela- 
tion to nature. The means of establishing such under- 
standing is the acceptance of camping as part of every 
child’s education. But camping must be placed _in its 
rightful setting—the regular school curriculum. ** 


“All is not old” 


(Continued from page 283) 


At one center a group of housewives in the neighbor- 
hood has been meeting for a weekly game of volleyball 
over a period of many years. At first the idea was con- 
ditioning for a good figure, that “streamlined look,” 
but the game soon caught the interest of the players and 
this team of women “past 30,” as they describe them- 
selves, has been having tournament play with other vol- 
leyball teams at other centers and giving even younger 
groups good workouts in competitive play. Another 
group meets for badminton and “the girls” play at the 
game hard enough to offset the pot-luck lunch that is 
part of the fun of their weekly meeting. 

The square and folk dances enjoying revival in Port- 
land, and elsewhere around the nation, produce a mixed 
group of adults in which the oldsters are not by any 
means in the minority. Moreover, they give a good ac- 
count of themselves in the vigorous pattern-making of 
the dancing, which often catches the younger dancers 
out of breath, too. 


| is Portland there have been so many requests for such 
dances within different communities that the rec- 
reation department has cooperated with the schools in 
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opening school gymnasiums for after-school recreational 
activities and evening square dances for adults. The 
neighbors enjoy such dances heartily. Attendance of 
50, 60, 100, and 150 adults at such “hoe-downs” jg not 
uncommon. These dances are open to the public with- 
out charge and free instruction is provided by the rec. 
reation department. Sometimes the dancers volunteer 
a contribution in order to have special orchestra music 
Ordinarily, a piano with fiddle or drums satisfies the 
group. Often, volunteer callers assist the recreation 
department’s trained dance directors. 


Other old-time dances, the waltzes, polkas, schottische 
and two-step, or the folk dances, are included in the 
dancing. These are familiar to oldsters and no longer 
do the older individuals sit on the sidelines to watch, 
With many of their contemporaries participating in the 
dancing they forget their shyness, and rheumatic aches 
and join actively in the fun on the dance floor. 


In the more active field of sports and games the 
oldsters are helping to boost the general public partici- 
pation figures too. Badminton, strenuous as it is, has 
its older as well as its younger players. Bald pates and 
wrinkles are to be seen on the courts along with rosy- 
cheeked youth. Archery is another favorite with oldsters 
along with lawn bowling; basketball, handball, volley- 
ball, and tennis, too, are played by older adults although 
these individuals are usually under 50 years of age. 

Horseshoes, croquet, golf, and lawn bowling are 
played by those well past 60. Portland’s champion 
quoits player is between 60 and 70 years old. Some 
of the top lawn bowlers who are regular customers 
throughout the outdoor months on the greens which are 
in the recreational setup of the city are gray-haired 
women and men of the retirement ages. Half a dozen 
of the city’s most ardent followers of the game are well 
into their 70’s and 80’s. 

Grandma and Grandpa no longer may be depended 
upon to act as baby-sitters. It seems they like their 
days off and nights out, too. allies 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 288) 


of music. This 25-day tour is being conducted in co- 
operation with the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and the Pan-American Union. The tour will 
begin in San Antonio and travel by a chartered bus 
over the Pan-American Highway. This special 
folder is also available from the Division of Travel 
Service. 


Academic credits will be granted participants of 
NEA tours upon compliance with certain course re- 
quirements. Detailed information is also included in 
the 1950 booklet. All tours are recognized by Michi- 
gan State College; tours to seven regions are recog- 
nized by Indiana University, and credits may be 
obtained in two fields offered at Western Illinois State 
College for participation in the Alaskan tour. 
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The Reading Section 





Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the AAHPER unless thig is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


The 1948 United States Olympic Committee Report. United 
States Olympic Committee and Associated Organizations. 
New York: Biltmore Hotel, Forty-third Street at Madison 
Avenue, 1949. 394 pages, $3.50. 

This report of the United States Olympic Committee presents 

a detailed review of the selection, organization, and equipping of 

the United States teams and their transportation to the scene of 

the Games. The book contains pictures of all of the United 

States teams; countless action photographs; descriptions of 

events in all sports on the Olympic program (both summer and 

winter) ; recognition of all competition; and reports of all team 
managers and committee chairmen. Youth and adults alike will 
enjoy this book. 


Individual and Dual Stunts. Hugo Fischer and Dean Shawbold. 
Minneapolis : Burgess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth 
Street, 1950. 175 cards, $2.50. 

This is a new picture-card presentation for the teaching of 
stunts. There are 347 photographs which explain 205 different 
stunts. Each stunt is photographed on a separate card, indexed, 
and neatly filed in a handy personalized container. The set con- 
tains 160 photograph cards plus a complete table of contents, 
index, and instruction cards. Each one of the 160 photo cards 
is imprinted with two or three pictures, and each card contains 
one or more complete stunts. Under each picture is a short one- 
sentence description. These stunts are adapted to all levels of 
teaching from the elementary grades through college. There are 
easy-to-do stunts for the beginner and more difficult stunts 
for the advanced student. 


The Negro in Sports. Rev. Edwin B. Henderson. Washington, 
D. C.: Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, NW, 
1949. 507 pages. $4.00. 


This is an account of the Negroes, both professional and 
amateur, who have distinguished themselves in different sports. 
In these pages are cited episodes that will fill Negroes and men 
and women of all other races with pride. The author’s quali- 
fications for this task embrace a life-long career of preparation 
and experience in this field. He studied under Dr. Dudley 
Sargent at Harvard University, studied medicine at Howard 


Student membership must be endorsed 
by a member of the staff of the major depart- 
ment who is a member of the Association. 


* 
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University and received a graduate degree in physical education 
at Columbia University. 


Gold Manual for Teachers. Betty Hicks and Ellen J. Griffin. 
St. Louis: C. V.«Mosby Company, 3207 Washington Boule- 
vard, 1949. 312 pages, $3.50. 


Although this book was written by women and golf for women 
receives special attention in many sections, the techniques are 
not intended to be employed exclusively in girls’ and women’s 
physical education programs, nor is the text intended only for 
the use of group golf instructors. Golf club chairmen and recre- 
ation leaders will find it a reference for tournament types and 
management. Golf professionals will be able to use much 
of the supplementary material to advantage regardless of the 
teaching methods they employ. Individual golfers may find some 
of the teaching and reference sections helpful in their own 
games. The authors of this book have combined their knowl- 
edge of golf techniques and their experience ia group teaching 
and have also called upon authorities to write specific sections 
of the book. 


Manual of Lifesaving and Water Safety Instruction. Charles E. 
Silvia. New York: Association Press, 291 Broadway, 1949. 
173 pages, $4.50. 


The primary objective of this manual is to fill a need and re- 
establish the teaching of lifesaving and water safety on the na- 
tional level. This manual is suitable for use as a resource book 
for high school and college lifesaving courses. 


Swimming, Diving and Water Sports. Rev. Ferd John Lipovetz. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 426 South Sixth 
Street, 1949. 169 pages, $3.00. 


This text and reference book should be a supplement to printed 
material available on the subject and should accomplish four main 
objectives: first, to outline effective procedures involved in the 
teaching of aquatic activities; second to introduce swimming, 
diving, and water sports in terms of individual and team sports, 
recreation, health education, and water safety and to some extent 
show their relation and interdependence; third, to analyze and 
present the material in compact and illustrated form; and fourth, 
to serve as a guide and stimulant for further individual research 
and study of aquatic activities, methods of procedure, and results. 
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The Saga of Sock. John V. Grombach. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 381 pages, $5.00. 


Included in this book is a complete course of boxing lessons 
by Jack Dempsey covering the basic principles of the sport, a 
complete appendix including rules, and a chronological list of all 
professional, Olympic, amateur and intercollegiate champions. 
It presents unpublished facts about the sport and its history from 
the Greek Gods to modern champions. 


North American Fresh Water Sport Fish. Lou S. Caine. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 
212 pages, $5.00. 


Here is the encyclopedia of fresh water fish containing de- 
scriptions and lore, and where and how to catch them. Whether 
he specializes in plugs, flies, or bait, a fisherman will find in this 
complete handbook valuable advice and information. Every specie 
of fish is illustrated, the main families in color and scientifically 
described as to appearance, structure, taste, habits, and habitats. 
Further, each fish is listed under its correct, standardized name 
along with the varied appellations by which it is called in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. In addition, there is comprehen- 
sive material on all types of fresh water tackle and methods and 
techniques of fishing. 


One Half the People; Doctors and the Crisis of World Health. 
Charles M. Wilson. New York: William Sloane Associates, 
Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 1949. 316 pages, $4.00. 


This is a study of the health of the world and of the desperate 
fight of medicine to improve it. The author points out that free 
peoples cannot survive in a sick world, and that human misery 
nourishes totalitarianism, and that the vicious cycle of malnu- 
trition, disease, and death can be broken by food produced in 
ways and places hitherto untried. He examines the case for na- 
tional health insurance, the problems of the rural doctor, the 
researcher, and the patient. 


Sports Officiating. Elmer D. Mitchell. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 101 Fifth Avenue, 1949. 490 pages, $4.00. 


This book describes the place of’each official and his relation- 
ship to the competent administration of an athletic contest. Each 
of the forty sports discussed includes a brief history and infor- 
mation concerning the governing body. The author conveniently 
organizes each official’s duties under the headings of “Before the 
Game,” “During the Game,” and “After the Game,” presenting 
only those rules which involve actual techniques. It will be a 
reference for students majoring in physical education and recre- 





ation and should be of interest to everyone connected with school 
athletics, recreation, clubs, and camps. 


Supervision of Physical Education. Ruth Evans and Leo Gans 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nq 
Street, 1950. 293 pages, $3.50. 


This text applies the principles of sound supervision and the 
practical techniques of all supervisory areas directly to the needs 
of physical education. It gives superintendents, general or special 
supervisors, principals, and teachers an understanding of effec- 
tive programs in physical education and specific helps in con- 
tributing to such programs. Stress is placed upon techniques of 
gaining community understanding of supervision through person- 
nel relations, improvement of programs, and professional public 
relations. 


The American College. Edited by T. F. Valentine. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, 1949, 575 
pages, $10.00. 

This book brings together the thinking of men and women jn 
institutions of higher learning in America and focuses it on 
pertinent problems today. No single volume can treat all the 
problems of the American college, but this book, written by a 
number of illustrious educators, is an attempt to analyze many of 
the issues pertinent to the admission and treatment of students, 
the nature of the instructional program and the structural organ- 
ization of higher education. It should serve to provoke the think- 
ing of those who are responsible for determining policies and for 


‘instructing youth in American colleges today. 


Physiology of Work: The Physiological Basis of Muscular 
Work. Franklin M. Henry. Berkeley, California: The As- 
sociated Students of the University of California, 1950. 74 
pages (mimeographed), $1.75. 

Designed for the advanced or graduate course in physiology of 
exercise, this book is based upon new scientific knowledge de- 
veloped in the last few years in this field. Its scope is limited to 
the basic nature of muscular work, the mechanism of the energy 
transformation that results in muscle tension, the significance of 
metabolic heat, transport and metabolism of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide, buffering, and the lactic and alactic mechanism of oxy- 
gen depth. Included also are descriptions of the principal labora- 
tory methods for measuring work output, oxygen consumption, 
and respiratory quotient. In addition to graphs and line draw- 
ings, several functional charts help to clarify the more difficult, 
theoretical concepts. 2 
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